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Oats received 
the highest 


award, because 
QUAKER 
OATS 


Is noticeably superior. 
It is made of superior 
grain by a superior 
process. It is superior 
to all other cereal foods 
in digestibility and nu- 
tritive value, and is 
given to the public in 
a superior condition. 
It always receives the 
highest award for the 
same reason that it is 
the people’s choice— 
it is superior. 


Because of its Superior Merit 


is being sold in constantly increasing quanti- 

ties by leading merchants in all the towns and 

cities of America. It is the best made, best 

fitting, most comfortable, durable and satisfac- 

‘ory underwear at popular prices that modern 
machinery and skilled labor can produce: 
If your dealer does not carry it in stock, 
ask him to send for samples. 











Among life's Pleasures “"#™ 
When abright sky and crisp air give promise of perfect football 
‘weather, when the appetite is Keen and expectation of the 


glorious rush gives zest to everything-be careful what you 
at: The game may be won or lost on a breakfast: 


Cream of Wheat: 


is an ample’food, sustaining and invigorating, but so easily dis 
gested as not to interfere with active pursuits. 


We give away. with every purchase of two packages of Cream of Wheat an elegant 
dtcture of Northwestern Scenery isxi7 aches. They are sort tine, elegantly mounted on 
dark mats, entirely without advertising matter and distinchly ornamental and artistic. 
Ask to see them at_your grocers. CREA/$ Of WHEAT CO MiNNEAPOLIS, (iN 











A Doll’s Undershirt 
Sent Free 
to parents sending number and age of their 
children’ and giving the address of the 
best local dry-goods merchants. 


Made in Sixteen Styles and Thirteen Qualities. 


Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.25, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50 
Children’s “ -75, 1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 
Men’s ** 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests and Pants at correspondingly low prices. 
For samples of fabrics and complete information, address 


Northwestern Knitting Co. 


723 Third Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lapabsaysfiecasics! ohall 
ake ihe sivish 


TEION BRAND 


COEFARS 


GUEES 
SHIRTS 








Here is style — approved — original — popular; quality and workmanship the finest : with Collar, shirt and 
cuffs add ane fing brand, made to fit each other, which makes them fit you, combining comfort 
hion. Two collars or two. cuffs cost ero fre cetits. It does not pay to pay more. Shirts cost 
$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00; deperiding on thé kind you want. Ask your furnisher. 
UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR ©0., Makers, Troy, New York \ 
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‘ ' Ve are 


* tion that a man should not be admitted to the ministry 

who had not received his ‘‘ call.’’ It was necessary that 

he should hear the Voice speaking with his tongue, and say- 
ing: ‘‘ Woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.’’ 

This is true of the profession of law. So, at the beginning 
of your beginnings, do not begin at all unless you see a cer- 
tainty of misery if you do not. Unless you are convinced 
that you would rather work, toil, nay, slave for years to 
secure recognition in the law, than to be honored and 
enriched in some other occupation, do not enter this profes- 
sion of supreme ardor. 

And above all things, do not enter it if you expect to prac- 
tice law principally for the purpose of making money. It 
is nof a money-making profession. The same effort, acumen 
and enthusiasm expended in almost any other occupation 
will bring you financial returns tremendously out of propor- 
tion to your most successful compensation in the law, meas- 
ured by mere money. The money-making conception of our 
profession is not only erroneous but ruinous. For you must 
remember, to begin with, that you are practicing the science 
of justice. 

If possible, get a thorough college education before you 
touch a law book. If you can get a college education, do not 
“read law’’ while you are at college. If you go to college, 
do not take what is known as the “‘scientific’’ course or 
“physical’’ course. Take the classical course. Next to 
geometry and logarithms and the Bible, the best discipline 
preparatory to making you a lawyer is the translation of 
Latin. It is the most logical language the world has ever 
seen, or is likely ever to see. After you get your college 
course, ‘hen go to a thoroughly 
first-class law school. After this, 
spend two or three years in active 
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acidulous character of John Adams (not that he was not both 
great and good, however), yet he announced a great thing, 
and lived up to it, when he declared that he was practicing 
law forthe purposes of justice first and a living afterward. 

‘Never take a case,’’ said Horace Mann, ‘‘ unless you 
believe your client is right and his cause is just.’’ On the 
contrary, Lord Brougham declared that ‘‘ the conscientious 
lawyer must be at the service of the criminal as well as of 
the State.’’ And this great lawyer proceeds to argue with 
characteristic ability that it is as much the duty of the law- 
yer to work hard for the cause that he knows to be wrong as 
for the cause he knows to be right. The reason, briefly, is 
that it is the very essence of justice that every man shall 
have his day in court; that the attorney is but the trained 
and educated mouthpiece of his client; and that to refuse 
the cause of a client in which the attorney does not believe 
is to relegate all the controversies to the judge in the first 
instance, which, of course, would render the administration 
of practical justice impossible. 

This is the prevailing practice of our profession, and it is 
a serious thing to question its correctness. Its ethics are as 
wide as they are ingenious, and when one beholds them 
through the medium of the great Englishman’s wonderful 
argument they seem radiant with aggressive truth. Never- 
theless, I am almost of the opinion that Horace Mann was 
right. It is certain that in his beginnings the young lawyer 
ought to lean to that view. If you consider it your duty to 
take any side of any case that offers, right or wrong, it is no 
far cry to considering it your duty to make the cause you 
have espoused a good one before the court. And when that 
conception has shot its roots and filaments through your brain 
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and conscience, the suggestion to your unscrupulous client of 
facts that do not exist, and all the alluring infamies of sharp 
practice, are possible. 

It is said that burglary exercises such a fascination that, 
once the delirium of its danger is tasted, a man can never 
put that fatal wine away. An old and distinguished lawyer 
once told me that one of the most brilliant young lawyers 
he ever knew said to him, at the conclusion of a legal duel 
in which he had resorted to the sharpest of sharp practice and 
won: ‘* That was the most delicious experience of my life.”’ 

Yes, and it was the most fatal. He became, and is, an 
attorney of uncommon resource, ability and success, with 
many cases and heavy fees: nevertheless his life is a failure, 
for his profession and even his clients know him for a dealer 
in tricks. Senator McDonald, an ideal lawyer in the ethics, 
learning and practice of his profession, told me that one of our 
Justices once said to him of a certain great corporation lawyer 
of acknowledged power and almost unrivaled learning: 

‘Mr. —— would be the greatest lawyer in the world if he 
were not a scoundrel. As it is, I brace myself to resist him 
every time he appears-before me.’’ One of the ablest Circuit 
Court Judges of the Federal Bench said almost precisely the 
same thing to me of the same man. 

So, you perceive, it does not pay to be understood to be 
capable, or even great, in the wrong. In time it means ruin; 
and therefore, from the low point of view of your mere mate- 
rial success, I think on the whole that it would be wise for 
you never to take a cause which, after you have a full state- 
ment from your client, you believe to be wrong. 

Tell your client that he is wrong; show him why; induce 
him to compromise and to settle if he ought. If he will not 
because he is obstinate, he will 
probably lose his case anyhow, and 
of course blame his lawyer for the 








work in the office of some successful 
lawyer who has lots of practice and 
who will load off on your shoulders 
as much work as possible. 

If you cannot go to a law school, 
your training in the law office will 
do you nearly as well. You can 
get along without your law school, 
but you can never get along with- 
out your training in the law office. 

But if you cannot get a college 
education — (but this is nonsense; 
you can if you wi//,; there is nota 
boy in America who cannot have a 
college education if he w#//, if he 
will, if he wilZ)—do not get dis- 
couraged. It is possible that you 
are an Abraham Lincoln, or a John 
Marshall, or some person like that; 
and if you are you will succeed 
anyhow. If you have to choose 
between ’a’ law’ school and a col- 
lege education, take thé latter. 
But by all means do not miss the 
°pportunity for training afforded 
bya clerkship in an active lawyer’s 
office. 

If you can be so fortunate as to 
get the firm or attorney with whom 
you are studying to let you draft 
Pleadings, take depositions, ex- 
amine witnesses, make arguments 
fo court and jury, get out tran- 
Scripts for appeal, write briefs, 
Petitions, motions, and all the rest 
of that careful and painstaking 
Work which makes the daily life of 
the lawyer, you will equip yourself 
for actual practice better than in 
any other way I know of. 

ever forget that you are a 
Sworn officer of the law quite as 
much as is the judge on the bench. 
tis impossible for you to put your 
ideals of your profession too high 
attach yourself to them too 
firmly. I am no admirer of the 











* Keep your office in as perfect condition as yourself ” 


loss. So that if you do not have 
that case you have lost nothing. 
On the other hand, you have gained. 
The client will say: ‘‘ If I had fol- 
lowed his advice I should not have 
had the expense and humiliation 
of defeat.’’ In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the honest client 
will respect you for your position. 
If the client persists in his course 
because he is a scoundrel, then, 
doubly, you cannot afford to take 
his unjust case. After a few years 
of such practice you will have ac- 
quired a moral influence with court, 
jury and people which will be, 
even from a money point of view, 
the most valuable asset in your 
equipment. And you will be sur- 
prised to find. how little you will 
lose, in the way of fees, by this 
course. 

There is a great class of cases in 
which the cortect application of the 
law is very doubtful, with lines of 
decisions on both sides; as, for 
example, in cases of the distribu- 
tion of funds of an insolvent cor- 
poration, constitutional questions, 
and the relative equities of con- 
flicting interests. These are fair 
examples of controversies where a 
lawyer may rightfully and right- 
eously accept a retainer upon any 
of half a dozen sides. But in the 
ordinary course of practice perhaps 
it is better to stick to Horace Mann 
rather than to Lord Brougham, and 
reject employment in a case you 
know to be wrong. 

While the law is not a money- 
making profession, either in theory 
or practice, the young lawyer 
should begin by charging every 
cent his services are worth. It is 
not only degrading, but reveals a 
base attitude of mind and character 
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to charge a little fee in the beginning as a bait for a bigger one 
in future cases. Maintain the dignity of your effort. I am 
assuming that Nature began the work of making you a law- 
yer before you were born; that you have been preparing 
yourself with the enthusiasm of an artist and the passion of 
professional devotion for the work of your great calling, by 
years and years of discipline and study such as no other call- 
ing requires; that, with your natural qualifications and your 
general equipment, you are bringing to your client’s particu- 
lar case an industry that knows no limit in his immediate 
service. 


Make Your This being true, tell him frankly that 
Fees Large you propose to give him the best that is 

ge. in you (and that best is your very life— 
Enough no less ~— for you write ‘‘ victory ’’ at the 


end of every one of your cases with your 
heart’s blood; or ‘‘ defeat,’”’ if you do not win), and that for 
this best which is in you you will charge the highest profes- 
sional fee justified by your services and the magnitude and 
difficulty of his case. 

At the same time, never turn a poor client away from your 
office door because that client comes with no gold in his 
hand. When alawyer is too busy to give counsel without 
fee and without charge to a poor man or woman, thal lawyer 
has too much business. 1 know—we all know —of very emi- 
nent lawyers constantly engaged in causes involving large 
interests, who, nevertheless, find leisure, many times each 
year, to serve by advice and counsel, and even by the active 
conducting of cases, numbers of the children of poverty, and 
to serve them without a penny of compensation. 

Be very careful of the class of practice you accept at first. 
I knew a young lawyer who had just opened his office, and, 
within a month, by one of those accidents that occur to every 
attorney, he was offered a case on a contingent fee in which 
the probability of a very high reward amounted to almost a 
certainty. 

He needed the money—was almost penniless. He was 
newly married, had no clients and few acquaintances; but it 
was not the class of practice to which he wished to devote 
his career. He courteously declined the case as though he 
had been a millionaire, directing his would-be client to an 
attorney who would care for it properly. 

Out of that case the latter attorney, by a compromise, in 
two weeks made fifteen hundred dollars. Nevertheless, the 
young man was right, and acted with a far-seeing wisdom as 
rare as the courage which accompanied it. Of course, I 
assume that you are going into the profession for the purpose 
of becoming a great /awyer, and not a mere conductor of legal 
strifes. If you are, you must deny yourself. 

I do not mean by this that you should decline small cases. 
By no means, Take a five-dollar case and work with the 
same sincerity that you would on a fifty-thousand-dollar case. 
‘* Despise not the day of small things.’’ In selecting your 
business, I refer to the quality and not the magnitude of cases. 
Again, again, and still again, this counsel: Care for your 
small case with the same painstaking labor which you bestow 
upon a large one. . 

Never lose sight of the fact that your greatest reward is not 
your fee, but the doing of a perfect piece of work. The same 
fervor and ideality should govern your labors in a lawsuit 
that inspire and control the great artist and inventor. 
Frederick MacMonnies, the great sculptor, said to me one 
evening: 

‘** 1 wish the matter of compensation could be wiped out of 
my consideration, I must give it attention for obvious rea- 
sons, but it is the matter of least moment to me, and has 
absolutely no influence upon my work.’’ 

You see it is no wonder he is immortal at thirty-seven. 
Doctor Barker, the new occupant of the chair of Anatomy in 
the University of Chicago, who has won for himself a perma- 
nent place in the high seats of his profession by his work on 
neurology, was in a company of gentlemen one evening. 
Said one of his admirers: ‘‘ Why don’t you go into practice? 
You could easily make a great fortune before you are forty.’’ 

Listen to the answer: ‘‘ Money does not interest me.’’ We 
all remember Agassiz’ famous: ‘‘ I must decline, gentlemen; 
I have no time to make money.’’ That was why he was 
Agassiz. 

Quite as lofty ideals should inspire the work of those who 
make their vows to the greatest of all sciences, the science of 
justice, and the greatest of all arts, the art of adjusting the 
rights of men. No lawyer can become great who does not 
resolve at the beginning of each case to make his conduct of 
it a perfect piece of work, regardless of compensation. John 
M. Butler, the partner of Senator McDonald and one of the 
greatest lawyers the Central Western States ever produced, 
was so careful of pleadings and briefs that he would not 
endure a blurred or broken letter, and bad punctuation was 
a source of real irritation to him. Hundreds of times have I, 
as his clerk, required his printer to take out a blurred or 
indistinct and broken letter! 

It was Mr. Butler’s high ideal to achieve perfection as 
nearly as possible. The most perfect legal argument I ever 
heard was made by the Hon. Philip Knox, of Pennsylvania, 
in support of a proposition with which I had no sympathy. 
But I was captivated because it was a perfect piece of 
art. Many other arguments had been made in the same 
case, each of them of from two to six hours in length. Mr. 
Knox spoke less than an hour, and yet said everything 
that could be said on his side. Not a word was wasted. 
Not a single digression weakened the force of his irresistible 
logic. Not a decision was read from. He assumed that the 
great judges before whom he spoke knew something of the 
law and the decisions themselves. You see the same thing 
in its highest form in Marshall’s decisions. I once advised a 
class of law students to commit to memory half a dozen of 
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Marshall’s greatest opinions. After years of reflection, I 
think I shall stand by that advice. 


Learn In making an argument before a court or 
to Argue ey remember that the most smportant 
A . hing is the statement of your case. A 
with Brevity case properly stated is a casenearly won. 
Beware of digression. It calls attention 
from your main idea. It is a fault, too, which is well-nigh 
universal. I earnestly advise every young lawyer, as a prac- 
tice in accurate thought, to demonstrate a theorem of geom- 
etry every morning. There is no such remorseless logic as 
that of logarithms. It will produce a habit of definiteness, 
directness and concentration invaluable to you. The young 
gallants of a century ago used to practice fencing for an hour 
each morning. Why should not you do the same thing in 
intellectual fencing — you, the devotee of the noblest swords- 
manship known to man, the swordsmanship of the law? 

Do not waste too much time quoting cases to a court. It 
produces contempt rather than conviction on the part of the 
judge, who himself is a daily maker of decisions and knows 
their value. He knows the stifling mass of precedents — and 
sighs under them. It is rare that more than two cases should 
be cited in oral argument on any given point. Those cases 
ought to be the most controlling you can find—not necessa- 
rily the latest. They should be cases decided upon reason 
rather than upon authority. Your true judge likes to reason 
the thing out. 

Do not, however, go into a court without having thoroughly 
reviewed and mastered all the precedents bearing on every 
phase of your proposition. It requires desperate labor to 
do this and will shorten your life; but such is the hard fate 
of the profession you choose and such is the condition of our 
absurd system of multiplying reports. 

Do not be what is known as a “‘ case lawyer ’’—an attorney 
who does not know the law as a science, but merely looks up 
precedents and texts concerning a particulat case. You may 
prevail in your case, but you will not be a dawyer. Stick 
close to the elemental Blackstone —you can never get along 
without your Blackstone. Do not read a condensed edition 
of thal great commentator. It is like reading an expurgated 
Shakespeare. 1] understand that one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court still reads Blackstone once each year. This 
may be a fable, but I hope it is not. You cannot do a better 
thing. Thirty minutes each day will give you Blackstone 
from cover to cover in less than a year, with many holidays. 
Very few modern textbooks are of permanent value. 
Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence is an exception. You ought 
to read that almost as closely as you do Blackstone. Of 
course, I cannot give here a list of those few books which 
should be your daily food. Any really educated lawyer will 
mention them to you. The great mass of textbooks are 
nothing more than digests. 

Let your reading in the law be confined almost exclusively 
to the general principles of the common law. Reading stat- 
utes is unprofitable. You should never answer a question or 
proceed in a case on the presumption that you remember the 
statute. The rule of Sir Edwin Coke ought to be your rule. 
“*T should,’’ said Coke, “‘ feel that I ought to. be put out of 
my profession if I could not answer a question in the com- 
mon law without referring to the books. I should feel that I 
ought to be put out of my profession if I would answer a 
question in the statute law without referring to the statute.’’ 

Do not confine yourself to law books. A man who does so 
is like the farmer who persists in planting the same soil with 
the same crop; exhaustion, barrenness and unprofitableness 
are the results in each case. Read generously, widely. It 
is impossible for a man to bea great lawyer, so far as the 
learning of his profession is concerned, who has not satu- 
rated himself with the Bible. He may be a great practitioner, 
but not a great Jawyer. It is the source of nearly all our law. 
There is no more curious and fascinating study than a com- 
parison of the ordinances of the Hebrews with what we think 
our modern statutes. 





Make Your Read deeply in science. Read widely 

. : the great novelists. They are scientists 
Reading Wide of human nature, and you are dealing 
and Deep with human nature in your profession. 


Read profoundly in history. If you were 
to study every decision on constitutional questions made by 
every court in this country, you could not understand the 
Constitution. “You must go back to the roots of it. Trace out 
the growth of our institutions in Holland. Work out the modi- 
fications by these upon institutions adopted from England. 
Trace the indigenous development of both of these from the 
old Crown Charters, and finally up to our Constitution itself. 

Then take Bancroft’s History of the United States; then 
that greatest monument of intellectual achievement of the 
nineteenth century in the realm of history, Von Holtz’ 
Constitutional History of the United States. Books like 
Douglass Campbell’s remarkable production, Fisher’s novel 
and yet convincing essay, and other like serious and original 
works, too numerous to criticise here, are indispensable. 
Nothing is more disgusting to an informed court than to hear 
a surface argument on constitutional law by an advocate who 
thinks he has mastered that tremendous subject by studying 
all the decisions of the courts upon any given point. 

You will say this is a heavy task I am assigning you. It 
is, indeed. But have you not chosen the profession of the 
law? And if so, do you dare to be lessthan alawyer? How 
dare you not shoulder your glorious burden with patience, 
fortitude and determination. Do not’ be as if you were to 
enlist as a soldier and end as a camp follower. 

I am told that the king of the American bar has a standing 
order with his booksellers to send him every new book of 
approved merit in all the departments of literature. The 
result is that when he comes before the court his mind is 
fresh and sparkling with clear and original ideas poured into 
his brain from every mountain peak of inspiration in all the 









world of human thought. He brings to the service of his 
client not only a study of his case and a knowledge of the 
grand science of the law, but the vivifying, vitalizing power 
of all the world’s great minds in all the realm of intellect. 

If you say you have no time for all of this, the answer js 
that, if that is true, you have no time to bea great lawyer, 
You have the time if you will use it. A little less lingering 
at the club, an economy of hours here and there—this wil] 
give you time and to spare. Of course, if you would rather 
‘“‘loaf’’ than be great, if you hunger rather after the flesh. 
pots than the lawyer’s wreaths, this advice is not for you. 

Do not use intoxicants. Even beware of coffee; it is one of 
the most powerful nerve and brain stimulants. The coffee 
habit is as easily formed and as remorseless as the alcohol 
habit. After a while, if excessively used, it produces its 
sure result. Your faculties have been sharpened by this 
intellectual emery wheel until the edge begins to crumble. 
There are lawyers in every town who, day by day and year 
by year, find that they have to work harder to understand a 
case or master a precedent than they did before. Whereas 
they formerly could get the point of a precedent by reading 
it over once, they must now read it over four or five times, 
You usually find them the victims of coffee. 

Do not work late at night. It is a fictitious clearness of 
mind that comes to the midnight toiler. This also grows 
into a habit. Conform to Nature. Goto bed early. Get up 
early and do your fine and original work in the morning. It 
will be hard for you to form the habit, but after you have 
done it you will be amazed at the comparatively immense 
nervous power you possess in the morning hours. 


Practice ‘In trying a case before a jury, never be 
Keeping to trivial. Do not bandy jibes, no matter 

P 1g how witty you may know yourself to be 
the Point 


in repartee. The jury and even the court 
may laugh, but they are not impressed, 
and you have not helped your case; and you are there /o win 


your case. As in your argument, so in your examination of 


witnesses, KEEP TO THE POINT. 

In arguing a case, no matter what its nature, before a 
court or jury, never rage or rave. GET TO THE POINT. 
Speak with great earnestness, but not with violence or volume 
of sound. Remember that evea the most terrible emotions of 
the human heart in their most intense expressions are com- 
paratively quiet. Be earnest. Be sincere. Be the master 
of your case, and the result must be satisfactory. 

It sometimes becomes necessary for an attorney to assert 
his rights and privileges to the judge himself. Do not 
shrink from it. It is your duty to your client, your profes- 
sion and the cause of justice. Never cringe to a court. 
Never cringe to any one. He will despise you for it, and 
properly so. Remember the dignity of your profession. 
Erskine, in his first case, rebuked a prejudiced and perhaps 
an unjust judge with such vigor that England rang with it. 

Cultivate lucidity of style. You will do that at some risk 
at first. When a young lawyer is extremely clear, he is apt 
to be regarded as not deep. Abstruseness in expression is 
very frequently regarded as an indication of great depth. 
Nevertheless, persist in a clear and simple style. Make the 
statement of your cause and the argument in support of your 
propositions so lucid and plain that the judge or jury will 
say: ‘‘ Why, of course, that is so. What is the use of the 
young man stating that?’’ 

The study of Abraham Lincoln’s speeches will be very 
helpful. Two or three of Roscoe Conkling’s arguments after 
he left the Senate are models of perspicuity. Blackstone is 
one of the clearest writers who ever illuminated the great 
science to which you and I are devoted. Perhaps the great- 
est logician who ever lived was the Apostle Paul; read him 
as a master of logical utterance. 

Never be ponderous; never be florid. At the same time, 
never be dry. Be clear; be pointed; be luminous. I 
remember having heard both sides of a case argued before 
an eminent Federal judge. One of the lawyers made a long, 
turgid, ‘‘ profound’’ and musty argument; proceeding likea 
draft horse from mile-post to mile-post, until the alert mind 
of the judge was almost frantic with impatience, 

The lawyer on the other side is one of the most eminent 
members of our profession. He is as lithe as a panther, 
physically and mentally, sharp. as a serpent’s tooth, as lucid 
as the atmosphere on a cloudless day, and yet as suggestive 
as a hickory-wood fire in the old home fireplace on a wintry 
night. He paced the floor in impatience, while Mr. Turgidity 
blew the dust in clouds from precedent after precedent. 

When it came his time to reply, he did so with a clearness 
and wealth of expression, an appropriateness of illustration 
and a simplicity of reasoning that made one feel that the 
other man had committed an impertinence in presenting his 
side at all. Of course he won his case. 

Respect yourself. A man may lose his money, his reputa- 
tion — may even lose everything—and yet he has not lost 
everything if he retains his self-respect. Be a gentleman at 
the outset of your career and forever. Do not move among 
men like a beggar for favors. Do not wear poor clothes. 
Apparel yourself like a gentleman. No client worth having 
respects you for advertising your poverty. Do not fear that 
your community will not know that you are poor. 
know it and sympathize with you. But every one of our 
race likes to see a man ‘‘game.’’ Therefore, dress well. 
Bear yourself like a man who has prosperous potentialities if 
not prosperous assets. 

Keep your office in as perfect condition as yourself. 
Remember that it is your workshop. Put all your extra 
money into books. There is no adornment of an office equa 
toa library, just as there is no adornment to a mechanics 
shop equal to his tools. You know what you think of a doctor 
when you find his office equipped with the latest appliances. 

Do not permit your office to be a loafing place, even 
your fellow-lawyers. You cannot afford to cultivate 
sional courtesy at the expense of the discipline of your 
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Be very careful of the places you frequent. Remember 
that Pericles was never seen except upon the street leading 
to the place of council. 

Depend upon yourself; do not call into council another 
attorney. Thisisa point on which most lawyers will disagree 
with me. Nevertheless, if you are not competent to handle 
your case, you have done wrong to open an independent office. 
If you call another attorney into council, every probability 
is that you will suggest all the solutions yourself and in real- 
ity win the case; but your old and distinguished associate 
will get all the credit. 

See well to your evidence before you go into the trial of a 
cause. Be very cautious on cross-examination. It is the 
most powerful but most dangerous weapon known to the trial 
of a cause. Do not bluster, ‘‘ bulldoze’’ or browbeat a 
witness. There is nothing in it. You simply make the jury 
sympathize with the person abused. Remember that an 
American loves nothing so much as fair play. He regards 
you and the witness as adversaries, you the stronger and 
with immense advantage. 

Ask few questions on cross-examination. Employ the 
Socratic method always. Ask only those questions the logi- 
cal conclusion of which is irresistible, and stop there. Don’t 
press the conclusion on the witness. 
show that in your argument. A timid, :confused witness, 
whom you know to be telling the truth, may often be con- 
fused by cross-examination and made to make a false state- 
ment; but this you have no right, as an honorable attorney, 
to make him do. A just judge ought to stop you if you try it. 

Think what a tremendous intellectual effort the properly 
conducted lawsuit is. You must know your case; you must 
know your evidence; you must know each witness as a per- 
son and each item of his testimony; you must know the law 
applicable to your general proposition and the general law 
upon its various ramifications; you must study the witnesses 
of the other side; and almost more important than any of 
these, you must study that wonderful combination of intel- 
lect, prejudice and passion called the jury. 


Thoroughly When the time comes for you to address 
Understand that jury you must thoroughly under- 

stand each man. This is not that you 
Your Jury may influence him, or ‘‘ play upon’’ him, 


or resort to any of the devices of the baser 
sort. It is that you may know how best to get the truth of 
your case to him. How to get your thought, your theory, 
your cause before each juror should be your only 
concern. Never try to be ‘‘ eloquent.’’ Never 
be funny. It is unwarrantable even to arouse a 
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purchasing your silence. Accept no employment except 
real, genuine employment for actual, tangible and honest 
work. Money secured from any other kind of employment 
is a loss to you in every way, even financially. 

Think daily of the nobility and dignity of your profession. 
Remember the great men that have adorned it and estab- 
lished the pillars of its glory. They were gentlemen, men 
of learning, men of breeding, men of honor as delicate as a 
woman’s blush. Be you such or leave the profession. 

Keep in mind the lords of the bar. Resolve each morning 
when you awake that, to the utmost of your efforts, you will 
strive to be like them. 

Finally, preserve your health, preserve your health, 
preserve your health. Work, work, work. Cling to the 
loftiest ideals of your profession which your mind can con- 
ceive. Do these; keep up your nerve; never despair, and 
success is certain, distinction probable, and greatness possi- 
ble, according to your natural abilities. 


Red 


Women in the Colleges 


By Nathaniel Butler 


President of Colby College 


FEW New England colleges and at least one of the 
A great Western Universities appear to be somewhat 
concerned, if not positively alarmed, on account of the 
increasing number of women enrolled in their classes. This 
uneasiness is explained and justified in various ways, and 
the very phenomenon that occasions it is regarded by many 
with entire satisfaction and approval. 

In the Middle West and the Northwest, men and women in 
the colleges seem to be upon the freest and frankest terms of 
equality in every regard. The question we ave discussing 
seems, on the whole, to receive no concern or attention west 
of New York and New England. The situation seems, there- 
fore, to furnish a problem only for Eastern and chiefly New 
England colleges. Within this region are to be found the 
best examples of three types of college institutions: (1) Col- 
leges admitting men only, of the type of Amherst, Dartmouth 
and Williams; (2) colleges admitting women only, of which 
Smith and Wellesley are examples; (3) colleges originally 
designed for men only but now open to both men and women. 
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Examples of the third class are Colby, Bates, Wesleyan and 
Brown. Harvard and Yale, being Universities proper rather 
than colleges, do not enter into this discussion, and the prob- 
lem obviously does not concern them. The first and third 
types of institutions just referred to are rather forced to ask 
these questions: What are we to think about the presence of 
women in the colleges? What attitude ought the college to 
take in reference to it? 


A Question The more one thinks of it the less the 
of Simple question appears to be one involving 

n principles hard to apprehend and to state, 
Expediency and the more it becomes a question of 


simple fact and expediency. In the first 
place, admission of women to institutions of a sort at first 
intended for men alone is only a part of that general ‘‘ open- 
door ’’ policy in regard to women that has marked the last 
thirty years, and that in general is regarded as wholesome 
for society. There appears to be no reason why women 
should not have as free admission as men to every avenue 
leading to activity and advantage. On a priori grounds 
there can be no good reason for not giving her the same edu- 
cation with men, if she wants it, and the modern view dis- 
closes no @ priori reason why she should not, if she so 
wishes, receive that education in the same place with men. 
The present discussion involves no revival of the obsolete 
question of woman’s ‘‘ capacity’’ or “‘ abilities,’’ nor of the 
‘* proprieties.’’ A large majority of people who care about 
the matter would probably agree that there is no general 
fundamental objection to the presence, in the colleges, of 
women who choose to be there. 

Further: many, probably very many, of the women who 
are now in the ‘‘ men’s colleges’? would, if they were 
entirely free to choose, enter institutions of the type of Smith 
and Wellesley. They enter the co-educational institution for 
economic reasons or for reasons involving some sort of prac- 
tical convenience. There are so many good colleges that 
almost any girl can find one near home. Attendance there is 
convenient and inexpensive. She must seek her higher 
education there or not at all. Bryn Mawr, Vassar and 
Smith are beyond her reach in distance or cost, or for rea- 
sons demanding that she be within easy reach of home. 

What then? Shall we at once fling wider the college doors 
to all and sundry? We would not do that. We would have 
it borne in mind, in the first place, that the colleges in ques- 
tion were, for generations, open only to men. The great 
mass of their graduates consists of men. These 
men remember and love the college as it was, 
with all its unique and peculiar associations. 





jury’s sympathies. Forget everything except 
making the juror understand your case. The 
result will be that he will understand your case, 
and if he understands it and it is a case you 
ought to win, his understanding of it means that 
you will win it. 

Take at least one excellent legal periodical. 
There are four or five legal magazines published 
in America, each of which is very good indeed. 
Do not pay any attention to the digests of cases 
with which some of these periodicals burden 
their pages. You cannot remember them and it 
will only confuse you. But you will find in each 
number one very serious and profitable article, 
and possibly more, on matters of vital interest 
to the profession. Read each very carefully. 

The methods of scientific scholarship are now 
invading the law, and many of these legal 
essays are superb pieces of work. Now and 
then you will find an essay of monumental worth. 
Such is the remarkable introduction to Stephen’s 
admirable work on Pleading. The author’s dem- 
onstration of the value of forms and his compar- 
ison of the Roman civil law with the English 
common law is the most carefully thought out 
and learned piece of legal writing I can think of 
at this moment. It is as great as it is brief. 

Take part in politics. I know that it is an 
ordinary saying that a lawyer should leave pol- 
itics alone. It is not true. What right have 
you, a member of the great profession which, 
more than all other forces combined, has estab- 
lished and defended liberty, to withdraw your- 
self from active participation in the sacred func- 
tion of self-government? You have nosuch right. 

Of course, you should not make politics your 
Profession. That is fatal to your success in the 
profession of the law. It is one profession or 
the other —one love or the other. But take part 
in your party’s primaries. Make yourself so 
wise and useful that you will be an indispensa- 
ble party counselor. By all means be a ‘“‘ fac- 
tor’”’ in your party. 

As you value life itself, do not permit your- 
self ever to be made a lobbyist under the guise 
of general employment by a corporation or any 
other interest concerned in legislation. It is no 
doubt proper for a lawyer to make a legal argu- 
ment before a legislative committee in behalf of 
clients. Nevertheless, I advise you not to do it. 
It is the first step toward the disreputable form 
oflobbying. There is, of course, perfectly proper 
and even necessary lobbying. But then you are 
a lawyer, are you not? 

We all know instances of brilliant lawyers 
and powerful men who have thus sold their 
birthrights for miserable messes of pottage. No 
Matter how much you need money, never accept 
4 retainer or fee of any kind from a corporation 
°F person, or any interest, which really does not 
want your active service, but in that manner is - 








How Little I Hnew 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


It is in truth their Alma Mater. It is wrong to 
these sons of the college, suddenly and radi- 
cally to change its character and associations, 
and the college deserves the alienation of its 
sons—and so the loss of a source of great 
power — if it utterly disregards this fact. 

Moreover, these colleges are even now organ- 
ized and planned primarily for the training of 
men. It is their first duty legitimately to at- 
tract and soundly to train men. So far as they 
fail of that they fail of their specific function. 
If women desire this training, by all means let 
it be open to them. At most, however, let it 
be upon terms of equality with men; but by no 
means let it be in circumstances that put a 
limit upon the value of the colleges to men, for 
whose training they primarily exist. What- 
ever may be true in the future, it is unquestion- 
ably the fact now that for the ‘‘ old-line’’ col- 
leges to admit women without some special 
restriction would have just that effect. There 
is little doubt that the number of women seek- 
ing a college course increases more rapidly 
than the number of men. Women will seek 
admission to the colleges in larger and larger 
numbers. Some of the best men already turn 
away from colleges which they would other- 
wise enter because women are found there. 
Larger numbers of these men will turn away 
from the colleges where the proportion of 
women is large and increasing. * 

It affects nothing to say that this is very fool- 
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H°* little I knew, when I first saw 
you, 
And eyes for a moment ques- 
honed mine, : 
It amounted to this—that the dawn and 
the dew, 
The midnight’s dark, and the mid- 


And all the beauty I sing and seck, 
Would come to mean —just yon ! 


Yet I might have known! For that onc 
_Which you gave me from under your 


I will open my heart and show it to you . 
In the worlds beyond the sun. 


ish on the part of the men and that such men 
would better go elsewhere. Grant that; yet it 
is a condition, not a theory, that we face, and 
whether the causes underlying the condition 
are worthy or not, the fact remains that the 
college designed first of all for young men, 
wrongfully limits its public usefulness and in- 
flicts upon itself internal injury if it adopts 
any policy that turns away from its doors first- 
class men who otherwise would enter. 

It would seem to be the part of wisdom, 





peak, then, for the college to limit the number of 


The harebell’s blue, and the cloud in 


women to be enrolled at one time, and, further, 
to admit only those whose capacities.and ambi- 
tions make the course they seek especially ap- 
propriate. If it be asked what is the ground of 
such limitation, the answer is, practicability. 

We may as well admit, and approve, the fact 
that women are in the colleges to stay; that it 
is right that they should enjoy educational 


hat’s low brim advantages as high as those of men and enjoy 
afterward i : them as freely; that it is well that they can find 
or) made al rei! palses shook these in the colleges near their homes. But it 
. Sy memory swan. will be a wise policy to keep clearly in view 

It will bura in my heart the long years the fact that we are yet in the stage of experi- 
-— : ment and transition in the education of the 

And whea this life of the flesh is donc sexes, and that only a wise conservatism and 


a regard for established traditions are consist- 
ent with safety and utility. 














ORAWN BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


— two long, gray-violet eyes that looked 
through his own, beyond, to France 


ON’T you take him, Biscuits?’’ urged Evelyn 
pathetically; ‘‘ ah, do!’’ 


Biscuits grinned cheerfully. 

‘* Thanks, no!’’ she said;-‘‘ I have a Burke paper ) 

A derisive shout interrupted this eminently academic con- 
fession; if all Biscuits’ Burke papers had been handed in, 
the entire rhetoric department would long since have been 
buried beneath them, for she wrote them all the year round, 
it would seem, quite regardless of scheduled changes of 
subject. 

“Oh, yes! I know all about that!’’ persisted Evelyn 
scornfully. ‘‘ You had a Burke paper when I wanted you to 
show my uncle the Art Gallery and the Plant House. And 
when Tommy Sears came up unexpectedly and I had two men 
up for the rally, you had a Burke paper then. And you 
may remember that the night of the concert you couldn’t sit 
and talk to Patsy’s man while she was singing because you 
had to plan out a Burke paper. Now don’t be a pig, 
Biscuits, but take him! You’re the only one in the crowd 
that hasn’t got a man already, and it’s so beastly hard to run 
a new program so late in the day! You can sit ’em out, if 
you want, but do take him!”’ 

‘* My dear child, I’m sorry she’s sick, but I tell you that 
I wouldn’t take the Prince of Wales! ”’ 

‘Not the Prince of Wales? Not Allbert Eddard? /7 
donc!” 

A sleepy, drawling voice issued from under a great down 
puff on the couch, and as the group of giris started nervously 
and stared at the tumbled pillows, a small, sleek, silvery 
brown head emerged from beneath them, and two long-lashed 
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HER FIANCE-A Story of 





Smith College. By Josephine Dodge DasKam 


violet eyes gleamed strangely from a dark-skinned 
little face. 

‘Why, Suzanne! Have you been here since morn- 
ing? I thought you’d gone!’’ 

‘‘Mais non! I’ve been asleep. If it was about me, 
dears, never mind—I was fast asleep.’’ 

‘*Do you mean that you’ve slept here since nine? 
It’s three now,’’ said Biscuits incredulously. 

‘*Tant mieux /’’ Suzanne returned lightly, ‘‘ there’s 
so much more time gone! It’s very diverting —to 
sleep. It knits up the raveled sleeve of care, you 
know. I wish it would knit up the raveled sleeve of 
my organdy—the blue one. I caught it on the door- 
knob. Mais, n’importe. Allbert Eddard—gue veut- 
uP?’ 

‘Biscuits wouldn’t take him to the Prom,”’ said 
Evelyn gloomily. 

“‘Mon Dieu! Et pourquoi pas? I would. ‘Allbert 
Eddard,’ I’d say, ‘though your mamma oppresses the 
Irish and though your conduct has often left much to 
be desired, nevertheless, if you’ve brought your even- 
ing clothes, I'll take you, mon cher /’”’ 

‘“You might take this one, then,’’ suggested Evelyn 
morosely. ‘‘ He’s got the same name.”’ 

‘“The same name?’’ queried Suzanne. She was 
stretching herself awake like a cat, yawning and sway- 
ing slenderly from side to side. 

‘** Albert G. Edwards, Yale, ’9—,’’ Evelyn responded 
briefly ; ‘‘ maybe it’s he, anyhow! ”’ ? 

‘* C’est bien possible,’’ agreed Suzanne. ‘‘In dis- 
guise. Quelle veine/ And the G. is for Guelph! Now 
wasn’t that foxy of him? Am I to take him, really?’’ 

Evelyn stared incredulously. 

‘Oh, Suzanne, would you? Could you? It would 
be so sweet of you! He’s Emily Thayer’s fiancé and 
he’s never been up before, and she’s got the grippe 
and she can’t see him at all, and I promised her I’d 
look out for him, and at the last minute my second and 
third men telegraphed that they found they cou/d come 
after all, and the fourth accepted long ago, and they’ve 
all sent flowers, so I can’t very well refuse, and the 
cards are all mixed up dreadfully, and Emily feels so 
disgusted and blue! ’”’ 

““Haven’t you got a man yourself?’’ interrupted 
Biscuits suspiciously. Miss Endicott was not in the 
habit of filling vacancies in this obliging manner and 
she was not at all fond of Evelyn, so it could not be a 
purely friendly office. 

Suzanne clasped her hands tragically and assumed 
a Bernhardt ‘attitude. 

‘‘Alas! I had. But his name was George. I loathe 
that name. Mais gue voulez-vous? 1 did not know 
it till too late! I was sick with rage. It was to weep! 
I dismissed him. Me voila libre /’’ 

They giggled irrepressibly for she was very funny. 
But Biscuits fastened her keen brown eyes on Suzanne’s 
elusive blue ones and returned to the attack. 

‘* Don’t be idiotic, Suzanne—where’s your man?’’ 

Suzanne sighed sepulchrally. 

“Ah, where? Je ignore absolument, moi/ Possi- 
bly he has drowned himself. ’Twere better so. It is 
awful to be blond and named George! I telegraphed 
him that I had sprained my ankle and was desolated, 
but his sincerely. He sent violets. So that I can take 
the Prince.’’ 

They looked helplessly at each other. It might be 
just as she had said. She was quite capable of it. 
And just because she was the last person one would 
have chosen to ask to take Emily Thayer’s fiancé to 
the Prom, she had, naturally enough, offered to do it. 

‘‘Well,’”’ said Biscuits doubtfully, ‘‘ I suppose if you 
say you will, you will. But I hope you won’t do any- 

thing foolish.’’ 

‘*Of course she won’t,’’ Evelyn broke in hastily, ‘‘ and 
it’s perfectly grand she can take him, I’m sure. He’s a 
right nice-man, too, Suzanne. He doesn’t talk much but 


' he’s quite handsome, and Emily says he dances well.’’ 


“* That’s more than she does,’’ remarked Suzanne sweetly. 
‘Oh, yes, Louisa, look kindly and begin to perjure your- 
self—it becomes a junior president, we all know! But on 
the two occasions when I had the pleasure we didn’t seem 
to be performing the same dance at all, I assure you— it was 
most confusing. How long is she fiancée ?”’ 

“Oh, long before she came up here. It was arranged by 
the families, I guess. She’s always known him. Could 
you—could you take care of him from now on, Suzanne 
dear? You could go out the side door and get your things 
on, and I’d wait here and take you down and introduce him 
—he’s in the reception-room.’’ 

Suzanne raised her eyebrows. ‘‘ Eh bien/ Suppose I go 


now? And in costume? These foreigners always expect so 


much,’’ she said lightly. 

‘In costume?’’ repeated Evelyn vaguely. Suzanne 
slipped off her shirt-waist and produced. from Biscuits’ 
closet a pink and gray kimono of soft crépe. She tied the 
long pink sash high under her arms and before they quite 
realized what she was doing she had piled her soft straight 
hair in great puffs on her head and stuck a lacquered paper- 
knife, shaped like a dagger, between the coils. From the 
chiffonier she took a string of amber beads that she twisted 
about her wrist and a long thin gold watch chain that she 
looped about her forehead so that the little fob hung down 





between her eyes. Three great red paper poppies hung over 
the mirror, and as she slipped them through her belt and, 
throwing her weight on one hip, looked at them through 
slanted eyes, the glass reflected the most charmingly dizarre 
little figure in the world. 

‘* Trés chic, n’est-ce-pas ?’’ she said, opening the door, 
“Pll get E. Harper’s mandolin and some bangles. £y 
avant, Evelyn!”’ 

‘“Why, Suzanne, where are you going? You’re not going 
to meet Mr. Edwards- i 

‘* Comme ga? Precisely.’’ 

She ran across the hall, to return with a beautiful little 
inlaid mandolin and a handful of tinkling silver bracelets. 
She had poised a great pink rose just over her forehead and 
held three more loosely in her hands; three others took the 
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place of the poppies. 


Biscuits caught her hand. ‘‘ See here, Suzanne, you can’t 
go down to the reception-room like this—you’re a crazy 
child! ”’ 4 

Suzanne made a little face and twisted away. They 
chased after her to the head of the stairs and caught her, 
when they held her firmly, half laughing, half in earnest; 
expostulating, reproving, admiring. 

““Oh, let her go!’’ said Evelyn suddenly. ‘‘ She’s just 
doing it to tease us, Biscuits. She’ll come back! And I 
must get away now, myself, after she’s met him —let her go! 
She’ll come right back, won’t you, Suzanne? She won't 
go in.’’ 

Suzanne began to pick the mandolin strings and sing 
softly. She was a naughty, bewitching child; it was impos- 
sible to resist her. 

She slipped down the stairs with Evelyn beside her, the 
others following. Down below it was utterly deserted. The 
unnatural quiet of a quiet campus house hung over every- 
thing. It was a perfect day and every one was reveling in 
it. At the farthest end of the long parlor sat a_broad- 
shouldered, handsome boy, staring wearily out at the merry 
groups that passed and separated. He looked up, and 
catching sight of Evelyn rose politely, while the girls behind 
the portiére gripped each others’ hands in excitement as 
Suzanne quietly walked in beside her. 

For a moment Evelyn hesitated. Then, with an expres- 
sive shrug of her shoulders for the group behind, she led the 
way to the boy. She was very anxious about her own affairs 
and far too self-centred to be much concerned at the proba- 
bility of disastrous criticism if Suzanne’s freak should 
become known. 

‘* Miss Endicott,’’ she said quickly, ‘‘ allow me to present 
Mr. Edwards. Mr. Edwards— Miss Endicott! ”’ 

The boy bit his lip. He felt that there was some trick in 
progress and he stiffened his shoulders and said somewhat 
gruffly: 

‘* Happy to meet you, I’m sure!’’ Then a strange feeling 
came to him, for with a suppleness he had never seen the 
slim pink and gray figure bowed till the great rose on her 
forehead touched the floor, and above a faint tinkle of bangles 
and a little jarring ¢ry from the mandolin a soft /vainante 
voice murmured: 

** Monseigneur /”’ 

Evelyn caught a suppressed giggle from behind the portiére 
and glanced nervously around. 

‘*Come!’’ she said shortly. Then turning to the boy: 
‘* We'll soon be back, Mr. Edwards. I shall have to keepa 
previous engagement, but Miss Endicott ne 

She stopped, for he was paying no attention to her. 
Indeed he had begun a speech of some sort to Suzanne, who 
drooped again to the carpet. 

‘‘Mais je suis ravie,.je vous assure, Monseigneur—the 
honor, it is mine!’’ she cooed; then straightening again she 
looked him full in the face for a second. 

** Shall I sing?’’ she asked. 

‘Goodness, no!’’ said Evelyn sharply. But the boy 
advanced a step. 

‘‘Oh, yes; do sing!’’ he urged boldly. He had heard the 
giggle, too, and he was not going to be placidly made a fool 
of; he would bluff the thing out. 

What she would sing he did not know. Emily sang a 
song called The Holy City, Sunday afternoons on her vaca- 
tions, and at other times she.sang The Rosary; her friends 
all sang it, too; he connected it vaguely with girls as a class. 
Still, he had an instinct that she would not sing The Rosary; 
though he had never seen anything like her and thought her 
far from pretty—he had a theory that large blonde girls 
with violet eyes and pink cheeks were technically pretty —he 
dimly realized a personality in that little pink and gray 
creature that startled him with its poignancy. He wondered 
what she would sing. : 

He looked at the piano seat, but she sank on the floor at his 
feet, and throwing back one sleeve with a clink of bracelets 
and a gush of perfume from the heavy roses, she struck a 
shrill, sweet chord from the little lute-shaped thing in her 
hand. The silence was absolutely tense. A great bar 
sunlight fell across her bare, round arm; the rest of the room 
lay in shadow. A strange little minor tune wove itself 
among the tremulous chords, a low vibrating voice chanted 
fascinating syllables to it. 

He caught her eyes fixed mournfully on his; her head 
drooped over the mandolin; the May wind drove the roses 
sweet elusive gusts across his face. 

“* Colinette était son nom : 

The rest of the room faded; there were no other girls; 
there was only a wonderful, troubling dusky face that smelt 
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of roses; two long, gray-violet eyes that looked through his 
own, beyond, to France, and a sweet old tragedy there. 
“ Ce n' était qu'une fillette, 
Je n' étais qu'un écolier, 
Elle est morte en février — 
Pauvre Colinette/" 

It seemed to him that the room had suddenly grown warm, 
that all the East of the Arabian Nights was there, all the 
romance that he had heard of but never understood. That 
little break in her voice—how it made one catch one’s 
breath! That chain through her hair—how taking it was! 
He had never noticed that women wore such things in their 
hair. And how soft and pale her arms were, where the 
sleeve fell back; how sweet she was, all crouched together 
below his chair—one could pick her up so easily 

‘* Elle est morte en février, en février —"’ 

Ah, that little break again! 

“Pauvre Colinette /"’ 

The hall door opened; a babble of voices filled the rooms. 
She slipped to her feet in a second, lithe asa cat. Again the 
low, drooping bow, the murmured: 

‘* Monseigneur /’? 

She was in the hall and gone. The mandolin struck 
against the stairs as she ran up and the little faint clang of 
the wires was the last sigh of Colinette. 

He did not hear the remonstrance of the girls; their 
laughter, half admiration, half nervousness; their excited 
assurances that nobody in the world but Suzanne would have 
been permitted such a clear coast by Providence —that any- 
body else would inevitably have been haled forth out of the 
parlor; their disgusted queries of what in the world Mr. 
Edwards would think; their voluble doubt as to what she 
was going to do now—how she would explain herself to 
him. 

In all the hot tumult of his thoughts one rang out like a 
clear bell: if all those other things were girls, what was 
this? If this was a girl, what were they? He had never 
been a girl’s boy: he had boated and tramped and fished, and 
trained for various elevens, and got his lessons and lived 
with the fellows. He was very popular with them; he knew 
many of them very intimately. Out of friendship for them 
he had filled dozens of programs and paddled dozens of girls 
about in canoes. Some girls danced heavily and tilted the 
boat and giggled; some chattered and asked too many ques- 
tions; some wore too much perfume. Many whom the 
fellows raved over he realized were extremely pretty—he 
observed that they realized it, too. His experience had led 
him to infer that dark girls were liable to be cleverer than 
light ones and that stout girls danced very well as a usual 
thing. 

oi the days of his short trousers he had known that he 
was going to marry Emily. His mother and hers had been 
lifelong friends and their fathers had been college chums and 
were practically business partners. They lived in the same 
street in the city and their country places touched, with not 
even a hedge between. If any one had asked him just 
when he fell in love with Emily he would have iooked 
puzzled and said that they’d always known each other. If 
he had been asked to describe his proposal, it is almost cer- 
tain that his mind would ‘have rested comfortably on that 
occasion when his father had looked somewhat anxiously 
over his cigar and said earnestly: 

‘‘Pve never had any fault to find with you, Al, and if you 
can see your way to this, my boy, you’d make your mother 
and me perfectly contented. It’s all we could ask, all. 
You— you love her, don’t you, Al?’’ 

‘‘Why, certainly, sir!’’ he had said, and then they had 
discussed the plans for the new stables. 

There would be a large wing added for them when they 
were married, and afterward, ‘‘ when we old folks are gone, 
Al,”’ the places would be thrown together —there would be a 
large estate then. 

He had never come up to see Emily before. He saw her 
every vacation with the rest of the family, and then, Smith 
girls never paraded their engagements, she said. Most 
people didn’t announce them till Junior year and kept quiet 
about them after that. 
College wasn't the place 
for that sort of thing; if 
you wanted a lot of that 
you were a fool to come. 

There was enough to 
occupy you without an 
interest presumably so 
absorbing as to stale the 
other pleasures before 
you’d really exhausted 
them. Cornelia Burt had 
said, somewhat success- 
fully, that at college it was 
perfectly legitimate to be 
interested in men, but very 
foolish to become attached 
toa man. 

He had met Miss Burt; 
she was one of -the dark 
kind that are clever and he 
had been a little afraid of 
her—he found nothing to 
Say. Miss Lyon had chat- 
tered so steadily that he 
had hardly felt it necessary 
to pay attention. She had 
told him the names of all 
the buildings and he had 
said, ‘Ah! Is it?’ and 
tried to look the way she 
Pointed. He was neither 
Pleased nor displeased, 
dull nor amused. He had 
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the placid content of perfect health and strength; he liked to 
walk on the soft grass, and the air was sweet and fresh. He 
expected to meet Johnson, of his class, somewhere up here, 
and Johnson could tell him if the courts had been rolled yet 
and when he was likely to get a chance at them. 

And now—something had happened. His calm, vague 
interest in life had been ruffled suddenly, disturbed; his 
customary attitude of waiting till the next thing happened 
had utterly changed; he wanted something to come and 
come immediately —he wanted that girl to come back. He 
had never been taken out of himself before; he had never 
known the fascination of floating helplessly in the sea of his 
own emotions; he had an idea that he would see better what 
he wanted when she came. 

When she appeared in the door a thing occurred to him that 
he had experienced only once in his life, when he had been 
coming in well ahead in a boat race and just at the finish 
had felt the shell behind him suddenly dart half a length 
ahead. His heart appeared to drop down out of its place 
and he pumped it up with a tremendous breath that brought 
the blood surging to his forehead. She was dressed in some- 
thing sheer and ruffled, of a marvelous blue; not violet or 
gray or grape-colored, or a real blue at all, in fact, but only 
to be classified when she turned her eyes on him. Then he 
saw that the dress was the. color of Suzanne. In her belt 
were heavy, deep-pink roses; he would never think of them 
apart from her again. 

They left the house and walked about among the groups 
and couples, and when he heard her answer he knew that he 
had spoken. She had a great power of silence; not com- 
fortable, comradely silence, like Emily’s, born of a common 
experience, a familiar past, a settled future; but a mysteri- 
ous, sweet silence that meant everything he was thinking and 
more beyond. 

He did not know that she could chatter like a magpie, that 
her usual conversation was a monologue with casual inter- 
ruptions, that her wit spared no one and often hurt the very 
person who brought it out. This low-voiced, withdrawn, 
slender blue thing was as wrapped up in her new personality 
as he was. 

* Colinelte était son nom, 
Elle habitait un village.” 

They sat on a bench under an apple tree and he talked to 
her about himself; he hardly realized that this was something 
he rarely did. When she replied, that little minor tone crept 
into his heart and echoed there; it was time to go so soon! 

They took supper with a gay party at the girls’ lunch-room, 
and it seemed to him that he and she were the only real 
people in the laughing, chattering crowd. The red candle 
shades, the table carnations, the bustling waitresses, the 
incessant clatter of the small tables from which high screens 
divided their large one, seemed the merest theatrical back- 
ground for her small figure, the merest accompaniment to her 
low voice. 

Johnson was opposite him and leaned over in one of the 
pauses to ask if he knew the courts were ready. 

‘What courts? Ah, yes, are they?’’ he answered 
vaguely. 

The girls who had told their men about the amusing Miss 
Endicott raised their eyebrows at each other. 

‘“What’s the matter with Suzanne? Doesn’t she feel 
well?’”’ they asked. 

‘She was well enough this afternoon,’’ said Evelyn. 
‘* She's just taken a streak, that’s all. I do hope she’li be 
decent to Emily’s man— you can’t trust her one hour.’’ 

She had on a long, light party cloak when he took her over 
to the Gymnasium, and when it was thrown off and he saw 
the same dress she had worn in the afternoon he did not 
know enough to feel surprised. Only when his eye was 
caught by a silver chain on her thin, white neck did he 
remember that there was a blue ribbon there before and that 
her shoulders had been covered up. Nodding against her 
soft skin were pink roses; a silver comb was in her hair. 

At the door an usher stopped them. ‘‘ No flowers on the 
floor, please,’’ she said. Suzanne looked her full in the face. 
Her eyes were almost sorrowful. 


— she had never walked in Paradise with a less boyish boy 








“* These flowers are artificial! ’’ she murmured. 

The girl’s eyes widened. Her fgce fell. ‘‘Oh!’’ she 
gasped, ‘‘ excuse me!’’ and Suzanne passed on. 

** Where do you think I shall go when I die?’’ she asked 
him gravely. 

He thought her utterly enchanting. 

‘* Somewhere that I can come!’’ he said boldly. 

He paid no attention to the decorations; the great red 
poppies, the green boughs, the twined cheesecloth, the walls 
hung with bagdads and posters, the shaded lamps, the puffy 
cushions, the brass and copper that gleamed from dul! 
corners, the palms and ferns that softened the angles. It 
might as well have been a barn. 

He looked at his card; Emily had six dances. The extras 
were vacant. 

‘“ May I have all the extras?’’ he asked in a matter-of-fact 
tone. How he did it he never knew. 

She smiled and rested her eyes on his. ‘‘If you really 
dance well,’’ she said lightly. 

He got through the dances with the others mechanically. 
He knew nothing about them at the time, but when he came 
back to her and she leaned against his shoulder he felt that 
they had been awkward and tightly dressed; most of them 
were too big. When the fresh, strong odor of the pink roses 
came to him he remembered that they all smelled of violet 
extract. Her little cool bare hand in his taught him that 
theirs had been hot and gloved. 

He had danced with girls before, but wher he put his arm 
around her it occurred to him for the first time in his life 
that to dance with a woman was to take her in one’s arms. 
How close to his face her soft hair rose and fell! She 
breathed very lightly, but he could have counted her breaths. 
He had never danced before—he had simply kept time to 
music. He found himself thinking aloud to her. 

‘* You don’t push me and try to lead, like some of them, 
and you don’t pull away when / lead,’’ he explained. 

She smiled inscrutably. She was probably the best dancer 
in the college—certainly no one danced better. 

“‘T don’t talk when I dance—what’s the use?’’ She 
swayed nearer him and slipped aside again. He guided her 
easily through the swishing, whirling crowd; she had no 
skirt to hold up, no fan for him to carry, no high-twisted thing 
sticking up in her hair that got in his way. 

When he gave her up to another man he tried not to watch 
him put an arm around her to start away with her— it irri- 
tated him unspeakably. When she came back to him the 
evening grew sweet again, the music swelled richer; he 
sighed as if he had not quite breathed before, and held her 
firmly. 

As the night wore on Suzanne spoke less and less. She 
closed her eyes when she danced; her lips parted a little. A 
faint pink came into her cheeks and she leaned closer against 
his shoulder. The violins seemed to him like human voices; 
he found himself humming the airs under his breath as he led 
her through the crowd. He had never noticed the dance 
music before; he thought they played beautifully to-night. 

Later he found himself on the steps of her house with her 
cloak over his arm. The strains of the last waltz arose above 
the surflike roll of the feet and voices. They were quite 
alone. Her eyelids drooped, her lips half smiled, her head 
swayed a little to the music. She gave him her hand and 
leaned down toward him. 

‘* Good-night,’’ she said. 

He drew her hand higher, and with an absolutely novel 
impulse kissed the back of it. She laughed softly and left 
him. 

** Adieu —mon cher Prince /”’ 

She had taken the cloak from him, but as he passed out of 
the wide gateway he realized that he clutched a long-stemmed 
pink rose in his hand. 

That night as he walked hour after hour through the 
deserted streets it grew slowly clear to him. This was what 
they meant, those fellows at whose weddings he had ushered! 
This was the way that man in Henry Esmond felt—he had 
taken a course in English Literature, Sophomore year, and 
had read the prescribed novels mechanically—he did not 

care for reading. So this 

. was it: no wonder they 

made such a fuss about it! 
It hurt you, really hurt 
you. And yet it was far 
from disagreeable—you 
wouldn’t lose it for the 
world. To take her away, 
to have her all the time— 
why, that meant to marry 
her! Certainly, that was 
witat he would do: marry 
her. And he would have 
ushers and a breakfast 
4 great Heavens! He 
was going to marry Emily! 

He was sitting on a little 
porch near an electric light 
when he next realized his 
surroundings, staring at 
a swarm of flies that eddied 
around it. How absurd! 
How entirely ridiculous! 
That large, comfortable 
girl he had known all his 
life—marry her! Marry 
her! Why, what would he 
care if he never saw her 
again? There was only 
one girl in the world that 
he would ever marry. She 
was slender and soft, and 
smelt of roses. 
(Concluded on Page 32) 



































in the highest sense of the 

term, is one that leads to 
results of the greatest practical 
value. It should train a man for 
some definite end in life, and at 
the same time afford him a broad 
foundation upon which to build 
securely in his future develop- 
ment. This cannot be accom- 
plished by a limited training along 
some special line of study. Nar- 
row specialization in the educa- 
tion of young men, while perhaps 
fitting them early in life for mod- 
erately remunerative positions; is 
to be deprecated as lacking those 
essential qualities that produce 
broad mental development and a 
quickening of the reasoning 
powers. In this age of advanced 
scientific learning a young man 
must be thoroughly equipped for 
the struggle that lies before him if he hopes to rise to eminence 
in any of the learned professions, or to compete successfully for 
a prominent position in any department of applied science or 
in any business that demands technical knowledge and skill. 
A practical college course that aims to provide a training in 
any branch of engineering, in chemistry, electricity, mining, 
etc., must do more than simply teach those specific subjects 
which bear directly on the particular profession in view. 
There must be full recognition of the necessity for a firm 
foundation if there is any hope of erecting a superstructure of 
solidity and endurance. Further, there is grave danger in 
the teaching of applied science, that too great prominence be 
given to the practical at the expense of the theoretical. 
There is a growing demand, and justly so, for technical edu- 
cation, and along with this demand an urgent plea for the 
early equipment of young men for their life-work. There is 
a fascination for the young in the manual training school 
system, and up to a certain point there is much to commend 
in this method of education, but more than one institution 
for higher education has lowered itself by catering too freely 
to this desire for the practical. How far shall the college 
course aiming to produce the highest practical results yield 
to the present popular trend? Shall the college student be 
taught mechanical engineering, for example, in workshop 
laboratories after the plan of education followed by the prac- 
tical machinist, or shall he be instructed in mathematics, in 
the principles of mechanics, descriptive geometry, etc., with 
just sufficient application and laboratory demonstration to 
make clear the connection? In other words, shall the college 
help to make a firm and broad foundation in the science of 
engineering, leaving the student to acquire his practical 
experience mainly after college, or shall we aim to afford a 
narrower, practical course, easy of acquirement, because free 
from theoretical complexities? 


The Value of 


A PRACTICAL college course, 





There can be no question that in any 


: suitable college course in mechanical 
Theoretical engineering, for example, there should 
Training be a judicious commingling of theoretical 


and practical, but the shop, laboratory 
and drawing-room work should be mainly for the elucidation 
of the theoretical, and not as an end in itself. Given a 
young man of broad knowledge, with a mind cultivated by 
the higher mathematics, and with a thorough conception of 
the principles and laws of physics, mechanics, hydraulics, 
etc., and he will soon adjust himself to the environment of 
his professional work, and eventually rise to a plane far 
beyond that of the man whose training has been purely tech- 
nical. If this is so, then such a method of education is to 
be recommended as more truly practical. I am told by 
competent engineers, and the statement coincides with my 
own views, that it is very questionable if the student of engi- 
neering derives as much real advantage from the workshop 
method of instruction as he would gain by expending the 
time in the study of scientific principles; that the detailed 
knowledge of the practical afplication of principles is best 
obtained by the young man in the shops themselves after his 
college course, and although he may at first be handicapped, 
he will quickiy adjust himself to the environment and even- 
tualiy make a far more competent engineer from his broader 
knowledge of scientific facts and principles. The main 
object of the practical college course should be to provide a 
liberal education along various scientific lines, and yet to 
afford such facilities in certain directions that the student 
may acquire a proficiency sufficient to fit him for some pro- 
fessional work, or at least.to pave the way for further devel- 
opment along some special line. The practical college 
course should be characterized by a judicious admixture of 
pure science and applied science, not forgetting a suitable 
addition of the humanities; such a mixture, indeed, as will 
result in a liberal education. The course of instruction 
should not be too strictly technical, not narrow and limited 
in extent, but broad and far-reaching. 

The present age is calling for schools of science, for a line 
of education and training quite different from that afforded 
by the classical colleges of fifty years ago. Something more 
practical is demanded, but this does not mean that the col- 
lege should be merely a school of applied science, a place 
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where subjects are taught one-sidedly to emphasize their 
practical application, a place where instruction is given in 
science alone; but there should be that adaptation to broader 
purposes by which all subjects should be taught profoundly 
and with such admixture of linguistics, history, etc., as 
should make the graduate an educated man and an honor 
to the community. This view of the subject was forcibly 
stated by the late Professor James D. Dana in an address 
delivered at the Commencement Anniversary of Yale 
University in 1856, at a time when scientific schools were 
first being established in this country. He said: 

**It is to be observed that the plan we contemplate would 
include mathematics to its highest departments and through 
its various applications; the different branches of physics 
and chemistry; geology in its grandeur as a record of the 
past, and also its developments respecting mines, building 
materials and soils; astronomy; mineralogy; zodlogy; bot- 
any; the logic and philosophy of the inductive sciences; 
modern languages, and their connection and origin; geogra- 
phy in its relation to climate, history, commerce and the prog- 
ress of nations; drawing and the history and criticism of 
art; all these, besides the practical arts and sciences in their 
diversity. The plan so blends the departments of 
knowledge taught, that the student, if he remains long 
enough to take the benefits offered, will come forth, not 
shaped only for a single narrow channel of life, but with cul- 
tivated intellect and broad views of the world. In the second 
place, it would make proficients in special departments fitted 
for stations of responsibility men who have acquired that 
wide range of principles and familiarity with their opera- 
tions, which will render science a tool in the hand for far- 
ther progress.’’ 


Practical This, _— is what the — college 

: course should aim to provide. A narrow, 
Teaching Must technical training does not fulfill the 
be Broad requirements. The latter may indeed 
lead to a certain degree of proficiency in 
special directions through which opportunities for immediate 
employment may be obtained, but the man has been trained 
to work in a narrow groove, and he has not, as a rule, 
acquired the habit, or the knowledge, which will enable him 
to grapple successfully with the broader problems which will 
soon confront him. No young man of spirit is satisfied to 
remain in a narrow rut all the days of his life, but he is look- 
ing forward to advancement; he hopes to rise steadily whether 
engaged in professional pursuits or business and commercial 
enterprises, The young man with a liberal education, how- 
ever, will always have the advantage, and this is just as true 
of the young man who is looking forward to a business career 
as of the young professional man. Every year sees a larger 
proportion of college men entering business pursuits, and 
this is bound to be so, for the business enterprises of the 
present age are on so vast a scale and so far-reaching that 
men of thorough training, men with a liberal education, are 
required for the highest forms of business pursuits. As 
President Patton has expressed it: ‘‘ While the ordinary 
duties of buying and selling may not require much educa- 
tion, there are, on the other hand, enterprises which involve 
a comprehensive knowledge of affairs, which call for careful 
reasoning, which tax a man’s power of exact statement, 
which demand the use of refined forms of expression, and 
which presuppose a man’s ability to associate on equal terms 
with cultivated and highly educated men.”’ 

The practical college course must take cognizance of these 
requirements and supply that broad training which alone can 
meet the demand, and this is quite possible without losing 
sight of the essential point that the practical college course 
should train men for definite ends in life. In the college 
course of to-day the student may so plan his work that on the 
completion of his course he will be proficient in some one 
thing, and able to make his knowledge practical. He may 
come out as a civil or sanitary engineer, as a chemist or 
biologist, trained in mining and metallurgy, or with a fund 
of special knowledge in history, economics, political science 
and sociology, but along with this special knowledge he 
should have such a training as will give him a scholar’s hori- 
zon. As President Jordan has said, a college training 
enables a man ‘‘to see things which lie beyond his trade. 
A shoemaker is likely to measure the world by shoestrings, a 
grocer to think im terms of tea and sugar, a carpenter to put 
his universe together by rule of thumb. A scholar wherever 


placed should look beyond his profession and should see the ' 


affairs of the world in their true perspective. This should 
save him from bigotry, from intolerance, from selfishness. 
This should make him a more helpful member of society as 
well as better company for himself. The higher 
education should make him a better citizen. It should give 
him the courage of his convictions, for only the educated 
man has any real convictions,’’ 

The college course of to-day has many advantages over 
that of a generation ago, some of which, at least, are directly 
helpful in a practical way. This is especially true of the 
laboratory method of instruction; an innovation which has 
had a most potent influence in the teaching of modern science 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Noone influ- 
ence has had such far-reaching effects in the development of 
educational methods as that which came from the laboratory 
where were provided the facilities for scientific investigation 
and careful research; where the student could learn for him- 
self the methods of scientific work, and, if sufficiently 
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advanced, could carry forward under the guidance of the 
instructor certain lines of original investigation. To-day 
there is hardly an experimental science which is not taught 
in the laboratory. Chemistry, physics, biology, physiology, 
botany, psychology, electricity, mechanics, descriptive geom- 
etry, mineralogy, geology, petrology, etc., if taught as 
demanded by modern methods, must be taught in the labora- 
tory. This tends to make the college course more practical, 
it trains the student in habits of observation, increases his 
ability to draw deductions from observed facts, lessens the 
tendency to accept unquestioningly ordinary textbook state- 
ments and begets the habit of logical reasoning. Further, of no 
small influence upon the student body is the greater personal 
intercourse between student and instructor, which is made 
possible by the laboratory method of instruction. Classroom 
intercourse counts for something, but of infinitely greater 
value is that daily personal contact which is found in the 
laboratory. By this closer contact the instructor learns the 
personal equation of his students, takes account of individ- 
ual peculiarities, and can so modify the presentation of a 
subject as to meet all requirements. This, then, must count 
as a great gain in educational method, and has done much to 
make the average college course more practical in its 
nature. But, as in most other things, there is a right anda 
wrong way of working in the laboratory. To many students 
there is a fascination in the purely mechanical part of labora- 
tory work which leads them to devote far more time than they 
can afford to routine methods which, beyond a certain point, 
have little educational value. In almost every class in biol- 
ogy and histology having the freedom of the laboratory will 
be found men who will, if allowed, spend weeks, and even 
months, in cutting and mounting sections of tissue, etc., just 
from a pure love of the work. This, however, is an abuse 
of the laboratory method, since it begets a belief that they are 
engaged in scientific work, while in reality they are at play. 


Brain and The tendency to be practical is very 
Hands Must liable to lead the young student into 
be Used wrong paths. To let the mind lie idle 
e Use 


while the hands are busy is a common 
fault and must be carefully guarded 
against. It is so easy in laboratory work to follow the direc- 
tions in‘the book, to copy one’s neighbor, without thought of 
the principles involved or the real significance of the obser- 
vation or reactions. One may easily lose sight of the true 
significance and value of the experiment while performing 
mechanically the different steps of the process involved. A 
student may work industriously for months in a chemical 
laboratory without acquiring much real knowledge of the 
science of chemistry. But if, on the other hand, he is quick 
to ask himself the reason for every step in his experimental 
work and does not rest contented until the matter is clear in 
his own mind, then he is in a fair way to reap full benefit 
from his laboratory experience. There is no line of study in 
which progress can be made without mental activity. This 
is just as true of an experimental science as of Latin and 
Greek. There is no short road to learning in either science 
or arts. I have yet to find a man who, having made a failure 
in the study of Latin and Greek (through lack of ability and 
not through lack of application), could succeed any better in 
the study of an experimental science. Mental acumen is as 
necessary in the one as in the other. A 
The advantage of the college course as it exists to-day is 
that it recognizes fully the necessity of fitting a man for his 
life work, and that it meets the requirements by providing 
courses of study leading to different ends, so that, whether a 
young man desires to be a physician, lawyer, engineer, chem- 
ist or business man he can find a truly liberal education 
and at the same time prepare himself for some particular 
niche in life. But a practical college course, if it is to retain 
its value, cannot be shorn of all that tends to produce cul- 
ture, mental refinement, together with breadth and depth of 
intelligence, without losing a large part of its value. Too 
narrow technical training, with complete freedom from Latin, 
modern languages and the humanities, is not practical, since 
it does not lead to the best results. Further, a practical col- 
lege course leading to proficiency in any applied science must 
teach that science in a truly scientific manner. ‘ 
The young men of the present generation have opportunl- 
ties for college education such as have never existed before. 
The incentives for young men to acquire a col- 
lege training are greater now than hitherto. The 
rapid development of’ the sciences and their 
manifold industrial applications have 
opened up avenues for new ventures 
of great magnitude, and there is a con- 
stantly increasing demand for young 
men of broad scientific knowledge and 
training. He who wishes 
for the fullest possible 
measure of success must 
prepare himself thorough- 
ly for his life-work, 
and he can do this 
in no better way than 
by acquiring a broad 
and liberal educa- 
tion, and this the 
practical college 
course aims to > h 
provide. Sas ii j 
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How the President Gained Ten Years 


On a trip that President McKinley made to New York a 
few months ago the various newspapers assigned reporters, 
as usual on such occasions, to ‘‘ cover’’ him during each day 
and make interesting stories of where he went and whom he 
met. 

Each day, too, photographs were published of such scenes 
as President McKinley getting into his carriage, President 
McKinley getting out of his carriage, or President McKinley 
crossing the sidewalk. But one newspaper man determined 
to get something original, and watched for his opportunity. 

One afternoon the President and a few friends were to take 
a trip up the Hudson on a Government tug. No newspaper 
man was to go on the trip, and so the President would have 
afew hours of absolute rest, without feeling that he was in 
the glare of publicity. The party of newspaper men escorted 
the party to the pier and saw President McKinley cross the 
gangplank. Then the reporter who wanted an original pic- 
ture saw his opportunity and led his photographer to the very 
end of the pier. 

“Now,’’ he said, ‘‘ the boat, in backing out, will swing 
close around this end, and you will have a chance to take the 
President in a new position.’’ 

Fate’ was favorable, for before the boat swung around the 
end of the pier the President had gone below, removed his 
high hat, and donned a yachting cap, which gave him a 
markedly jaunty appearance. With this cap on he stood 
under the awning and in a decided shadow. 

He was close to the photographer and smiled amusedly 
directly into the camera. The smile said as plainly as words 
that he knew that he was in a shadow and that there would 
be no photograph of him in that cap. 

When the negative was developed the figure of the 
President, the shape of the cap, the overhanging awning — all 
were there — but the picture showed the President to be black 
in the face, which of course would never do. 

But in the ‘‘ morgue’’ of the office of that newspaper were 
a score or so of photographs of the President, and the best- 
looking one, taken some years before, was picked out. 

The best picture maker in the newspaper establishment 
was then selected and given this face to engrave under the 
yachting cap. The work was perfectly done, and the next 
morning the photograph appeared in the paper, showing Mr. 
McKinley’s face, clear and distinct. No one could possibly 
have suspected but that all of it was a photograph. 

When the newspaper man went to the President’s hotel that 
afternoon he was at once approached, beamingly, by Mr. 
Cortelyou, the President’s private secretary, who said: 

‘““Mr. McKinley asked me, particularly, to tell you how 
much he appreciated the splendid photograph you published 
this morning, and Mrs. McKinley asked me to say the same, 
and to add that she really thought it madé the President look 
ten years younger.”’ 


The Westinghouse Corner in Messenger Boys 


Mr. George Westinghouse, of Pittsburg and Washington, 
the great brake-millionaire, has a small son and heir of 
whom he is very proud. 

This pride is only a recent development. The boy has 
always been the mother’s idol, but the father has till lately 
concentrated his interest in life in his electric and mechanical 
appliances. 

Young Westinghouse was amusing himself in his play- 
room, one day, with a train of cars when the father looked 
in on him. He asked the boy 
what he would like to be when he 
grew to a man. 

The youngster looked at the toy 
coupling-pin he had in his hand 
and said: ‘‘An inventor or an 
engineer.’’ 

Imagine how that delighted the 
father! Since that day the boy 
has often been taken to the great 
Westinghouse works and is al- 
lowed to investigate every piece 
of machinery with a faithful 
guide. Mr. Westinghouse is now 
entirely wrapped up in him. 
Taciturn as he is to outsiders, he 
will talk to this boy for hours, and 
never tires of showing him the 
uses of machinery. They are 
great comrades. 

At the approach of the boy’s 
birthday, while they were at 
Washington, he was asked by his 
mother what he would like to do. 
“ Go to Pittsburg,’’ said he, “‘ and 
See the works.’’ The family left 
at once and took possession of 
their Pittsburg home. The father 
Went, too, and the night before 
the birthday he asked his son 
a be wanted for a gift the next 


“A great big party, sir,’’ he 
answered. 

“In twenty-four hours!’’ said 
the mother, aghast. 

“He shall have it,’’ said the 
father; and he ordered three 
Secretaries to write the words 
of invitation on the requisite 
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visiting-cards that night. There were over six hundred 
invitations, and the work was not finished until too late for 
the mail, so Mr. Westinghouse went down town and hired 
every messenger boy in the city of Pittsburg for the day. 
The invitations were delivered and the lad had the greatest 
party of the year; but for all that day the rest of Pittsburg 
rang their call bells in vain. There was a corner in messen- 
ger boys, and young Westinghouse controlled it absolutely. 


Mr. Balfour’s Unlucky Golf Stroke 


Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, leader of the House of Commons, is 
a philosopher, a student, a yearner for a shady seat by a 
quiet stream and a choice book. But politics have forced 
him to the front and oblige him to stay in the face of the 
public, and so he sits on the front bench in the House with his 
long legs in a terrible tangle and his arms spread all over 
the place. 

Mr. Balfour is always animated when he sets foot on a golf 
green. He is an enthusiastic golf player, and no golf green 
in the kingdom can be looked: upon as properly open unless 
the leader of the House of Commons has played a game 
over it. 

His enthusiasm for golf was the cause of an amusing acci- 
dent —amusing to the spectators, that is, but most embarass- 
ing to a man of such a nervous temperament as Mr. Balfour. 
He was standing on Paddington station platform, waiting 
for a train to Windsor. In his hand he held an umbrella, 
gold-handled and exquisitely done up. As he leaned upon 
this, gazing abstractedly at the platform, his eye became 
aware of a cork that lay on the boards. 

Evidently forgetting where he was, Mr. Balfour took his 
beautiful umbrella in both his hands, sauntered up to the 
cork, struck a proper golf attitude, and made a stroke at 
the cork. 

Sure enough, he hit the object, sending it spinning, but 
unfortunately the tip of that umbrella snapped off and 
the bulk of the article went floundering across the line in the 
wake of the cork, leaving in Mr. Balfour’s grip only the 
plain end. 

A look of blank amazement took possession of the 
Conservative leader’s face, while the crowd on the great 
platform burst into a shout of laughter. 


Major Pond’s Quick College Course 


Major James B. Pond, the lecture manager, thus tells of his 
college course and how quickly he completed it: 

‘It never took me four years to go through college. It 
only took me half an hour. Lawrence University, at 
Appleton, Wisconsin, was the first college I went through — 
first the front door, then upstairs, up one side and down the 
other, through recitation-rooms and laboratories—and then 
out of the back door. 

‘*T thought it was wonderful, and derived great benefit 
from it. In 1848, my father and one of the still living pro- 
fessors of that college blazed the trees, marking the site where 
the ‘University’ now stands. Appleton Lawrence, of 
Boston, gave $20,000 toward it and $10,000 for a library. 

‘* My mother suggested the name of Lawrence College, and 
the town, which was then Grand Chute, was called Appleton. 
Finally, it settled to be the City of Appleton and Lawrence 
University. 

‘* It has produced some great men, besides myself — Bishop 
Fellows, Bishop Fowler, David Starr Jordan. But mine was 
by long odds the swiftest of any of the terms.’’ 
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Bagging a Peer’s Calf 


The moors of Yorkshire and Scotland have been alive 
with shooters. The crack of the gun has been heard on 
every hand, for grouse shooting has opened for the year. 
During the shooting season in Great Britain accidents are 
comparatively rare, considering the first-class opportunities 
to blow off a companion’s head or drill a hole through his 
back. : 

But accidents do happen and the first man to be shot this 
season was Lord Binning. The noble lord is a bit of a 
wag, and even when half his leg was perforated with shot 
from his own gun and he was sitting against a hedge, wait- 
ing for a stretcher to be brought, his wit did not desert 
him, for, as the doctor was binding up his wounds, he 
remarked: 

“‘T came out to kill grouse—but ’pon my soul I seem to 
have bagged a calf.’’ 


Mr. Johnson and His Tip 


Mr. Tom L. Johnson, the famous street-car magnate and 
Single Taxer, is well known by his friends to be a generous 
man, but he admits that he could never become quite recon- 
ciled to the “‘ tipping ’’ habit so prevalent in Europe; and he 
tells this story on himself. 

In front of the hotel where he stayed in London, on a recent 
visit, there was always standing a man who had the annoying 
habit of darting out to the carriage and swinging open the 
door before Mr. Johnson could reach it, and then he would 
stand expectantly to receive a tip. 

‘* Now,’’ says Mr. Johnson, ‘‘ I shouldn’t have cared if the 
man had come to me and said he needed assistance, but I 
really didn’t need him to open the carriage door. The driver 
and myself could have managed it between us, I’m sure. 

‘* Well, it began to be a point of honor with both of us. I 
would try to dash out so quickly that the man couldn’t pos- 
sibly beat me, but he must have had gimlet eyes and rubber 
legs, because he could always see me before I came in sight 
and could spring to the carriage door in half a second. 

‘But one day—how it happened I never could tell—I 
reached the carriage door first, and swung it open, panting 
but triumphant. The man was right after me— almost on 
top of me—and a look of keenest chagrin came over his face 
as his eyes met my triumphant glance. But his confusion 
was only momentary, for in an instant he recovered himself 
and, with a look of serenest impudence, saluted and then held 
out his hand for a tip, saying: 

““*T saw you get in, sir!’ ’’ 


Earl Li and General Grant 


Li Hung Chang still loves to speak of General Grant. 
‘““He was a friend to China,’’ he said the other day; ‘‘I 
wish he were still alive.’’ 

The great Chinaman loves to remember also that he and 
Grant were of the same age. ‘‘ And he won his first success 
in a great war that ended in April of 1865, while I won my 
first great success as leader of the Imperial army in a war 
almost, if not quite, as stupendous —the Taiping Rebellion — 
which ended in July of 1865. And my own name, Li, is 
pronounced the same as that of General Grant’s chief adver- 
sary. 

‘‘] admired General Grant,’’ continued the Chinese 
statesman, ‘‘and I remember how closely I looked at his 
face when we first met. I had anticipated that first meeting 
with great interest, and was 
convinced, in advance, that 
General Grant and I were to be 
the close friends that we really 
became.’’ 

Earl Li remembers with a 
reminiscent grin that Grant did 
not like either of those two 
Chinese delicacies, birds’ nest 
soup or sharks’ fins. 

‘‘When I pressed him to tell 
me frankly just what he thought 
of those dishes, he said that the 
soup didn’t seem to have any 
taste at all, and that the pre- 
pared fins, how, d to 
be mostly oil.’’ 

General$Grant urged Li Hung 
Chang to visit the United States. 
‘*He told me how much he would 
be delighted to make my visit to 
his country pleasant, but it did 
not seem then that I could ever 
go; and when I did go my friend 
was dead, but I saw that all 
America honored his memory. I 
was taken to his tomb, beside tha 
noble river, and I felt so grieved 
and sad, as I was there, to think 
that he was really dead.”’ 

Li Hung Chang likes to tell, 
too, how Grant amazed a mandarin 
who asked question after question 
about the United States. 

“And how should I travel to 
get there?’’ the mandarin finally 
asked. 


‘* Dig a deep enough hole right 
under your feet,’’ responded the 


American general. 














The room of Cunha, the Hawaiian athlete, at Yale 


lege man ”’ is the fitting up of his quarters. As soon 

as the room is decided on the fun begins—and, ina 
way, it keeps up all the four years. In nine cases out of ten 
it is the first room he has ever ‘‘ done’’ personally for him- 
self; for, while he may have had a room of his own at home, 
it has mostly been arranged by the mother or the sisters, and 
has always been on inspection by the family. In his college 
room he can keep things, to a certain extent, as he wants 
them; at least he need not have them as o/her people want 
them; certain feminine niceties may be abandoned, as he, or 
he and a chum, will be sole occupants and inspectors —save 
always the ubiquitous ‘‘ goody.”’ 

In furnishing a college room the first thing to be decided 
is, of course, how much money a man can afford to spend. 
The other things—the kind of a room he wants, whether it 
shall look like a library, like ‘‘a college room,’’ like a 
“* sporty den,’’ or just like any comfortable sitting-room — will 
of necessity come later. A Freshman without developed 
tastes—and how few have them!—can tell nothing about 
these things. Let him just get the necessary furniture and 
let the rest come— it will, fast enough—as he sees other 
rooms and gets his bearings. 

In this paper I shall consider the furnishing of a room as 
cheaply as practicable with a due regard for comfort and 
attractiveness, since any one knows that if an article can be 
bought for ten dollars it may be bought from there all the 
way up to the hundreds. 

Almost all college rooms are in suites of two or three—a 
study and bedroom, or study and two bedrooms; and in the 
more luxurious and modern buildings a bath is included. 
The prices vary from sixty dollars a year up to $1000. If 
the quarters consist of only one room it will be more 
convenient to curtain off a portion for a bedroom, and have 
the study a thing of itself, even if very small. 

As to the bedroom, almost all men prefer this to be fur- 
nished simply and plainly. A bed, bureau, chiffonier, wash- 
stand, a small rug and two chairs are the essentials. A 
brass or iron bed is far better than anything else; the style of 
the other things makes little difference, so long as the articles 
are strong and plain, for college rooms necessarily get hard 
wear. Thin cotton or muslin curtains always lend an air of 
retirement to a room, and are to be had for but little 
extra expense. 


()": of the first of the many delights to come to “‘ a col- 
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Furnishing a College Room. 
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A dunior’s room at Yale 
A bedroom thus furnished may cost as little as fifty dol- 
lars. Inthe following list the articles are all new and of 
fair quality: 


as ee odo es tt ae $20 Rug and Curtains..........$ 5 
Bureau or Chiffonier.. ... 15 — 
Washstand.........0.00.5- 5 Total........$50 
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Mothers, sisters and friends are only too glad to furnish 
from the home stock, or the pin-money purse, the small bed- 
room comforts to which ‘‘ the dear boy’’ has been accus- 
tomed. 

A great many men, on leaving college, wish to sell their 
furniture—that is, such things as beds, bureaus, chairs, 
curtains and the like. This may seem to give the entering 
Freshman a chance to buy cheap, but let him beware! In 
nine cases out of ten it does not pay: four years of college 
wear weaken things pretty badly, and before another four 
years have gone there won’t be any furniture left, and the 
foolish buyer will have to replace just as he is beginning to 
want all his money for things other than beds and chairs. 
Then, too, it is a part of the game to charge the unsuspecting 
‘‘ Freshie’’ more than the stuff cost in the beginning. __I per- 
sonally know of one who paid twice as much for shabby 
curtains and shades as they cost when new, and the shades 
belonged with the room, anyway. For all such little games 
the wise Freshman— if this be not too much of a paradox — 
must be on the lookout. But if he gets caught, let him not 
be offended; it is legitimate. Like the fagging and beating 
in the English schools —one grows to it. 


Attractiveness The — of an eens a yf 
: : a small outlay is an art worthy o e 
Scan een study of all men; or with a large outlay, 


for that matter, it is not so easy for the 
novice. I trust that the few following 
suggestions, derived from experience, may be of use to some 
one engaged in the sometimes puzzling but always agreeable 
task of ‘‘ getting a room together.’’ 

To begin with, let no one sneer at the idea of an attractive 
room being important toa college man. The beginning of 


the college course, when one is meeting new men daily, is 
the time to attract acquaintances, to make friends of them 
and to begin to hold them—and the making and holding of 
college friends counts for all life—and a pleasant loafing 
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A Senior's room at Yale 


place is a large factor in attracting. Above all, primarily, 
secondarily and finally, don’t let the Freshman be fussy about 
his room—that is, after it is furnished. Don’t mind if a 
chair is broken, don’t notice if a match is scratched on the 
wrong place, or something laid where it ought not to be; 
better go with broken furniture forever, or a burnt carpet, 
than that two men, after leaving your room, say, ‘‘ What a 
fuss Blank is!’’ They will not come back. But this is 
another story, only all the taste and beauty in the world 
will not make a college room attractive if the owner is fussy 
—a word to the wise! But to go back to the furnishing of 
the study. 

First of all there must be a desk—a “‘ library table’’ with 
drawers is the most convenient. Secondly, or almost firstly, 
a lounge or couch of some sort, also a window-seat. On 
these two, and the fire (fortunately nearly all college rooms 
are furnished with a grate or fireplace), depends everything. 
A desk-chair seems almost a necessity, though I’d choose, if 
I couldn’t have both, a couch, and sit on the head of it to do 
my writing; also an easy-chair and two other chairs are 
advisable. If one has the courage of a rocking-chair, it will 
always be in use, and always sneered at. One needs, too, 
a bookcase of some sort; wooden boxes, such as librarians 
move books in and often use for stacks in small libraries, are 
most convenient. As books increase, another and another 
box may be bought, adding little expense at the time. Any 
carpenter will make these boxes of the size desired and stain 
them any color to suit for a small amount of money. 

The papering of the room is a matter on which little can 
be said. If it is ugly, change it if you can afford to—a room 
with an ugly paper will always be ugly, of course. 

The best thing for the floor is a rug, almost as square as 
the room. These can be bought in good color and design, of 
ordinary American make, as low as fifteen dollars and still be 
fairly serviceable. If one can afford a heavier one, of course 
it is better. A foreign rug is best of all, but these, in any 
large size, can hardly be bought for less than one hundred 
dollars, though good rugs can often be bought at auction 
remarkably cheap; also odd chairs and desks may be got at 
a bargain. I know of an admirable desk being bought for 
two dollars, and a really splendid mahogany bookcase with 
glass doors, felt-lined shelves and drawers, ten feet over all, 
brought at the same sale but twenty dollars. However, these 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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E WILL leave the main road which runs through the 
W Glen between oak trees which were planted fifty 
years ago but are only now beginning to join their 
pranches,‘and take our way up the hillside till we come 
to the purple sea of heather whose billows rise and fall, 
broken only here and there by an oasis of green ora running 
burn. Our goal is this little cottage which is so low that its 
roof merges into the hill behind and upon whose thatch the 
wild flowers have encroached. Stoop, if you please, for it is 
not wise to have high doorways where the winter storm beats 
so fiercely, and being respectable people we shall be taken 
into the inner room where strangers of high degree are 
received and the treasures of the family are kept. It will not 
take long to give an inventory of the furniture, and the vaiue 
will not run to two figures. A box-bed, a small table, four 
ancient chairs, what they call a chest of drawers, and on 
the mantelpiece some peacocks’ feathers by way of decora- 
tion, and certain china ornaments representing animals 
which never have been seen in this creation and are never 
likely to emerge in any process of evolution. Were this all 
I should not have troubled you to climb so far, and to leave 
even for five minutes the glory of the open moor. There is 
something else in the lowly room which you might well take 
a journey to see, for it is a rare sight in shepherds’ cottages. 
Here is a bookshelf and on it, I declare, some dozen volumes 
bound in full calf, and bearing on their side the arms of a 
University. You must revise your judgment of this house 
and find another measure than the height of the walls and the 
cubic space in the rooms. It matters not although a house 
have thirty chambers with lofty ceilings and soft carpets and 
carved furniture if there be no books which belong to litera- 
ture within its walls; it is a poor and narrow home and the 
souls therein will be mean and earthly. Where Plato in his 
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English dress has a place of honor 
and is supported by Bacon and 
Shakespeare, with a Virgil and a 
Sophocles, there is a palace in which 
a king might live; there is nothing 
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between that cottage and the stars; 
and its inhabitants are of the true 
blood royal, for the breath of litera- 
ture is in their soul. 

While you are looking at this wonderful scene— Plato in a 
peasant’s cottage—the shepherd’s wife is looking at you. 
From the moment you crossed the threshold she has been 
thinking of that bookshelf and hoping that you would take 
notice thereof, but not for the world would she have men- 
tioned it by word or sign. We had our own code of manners 
in the Glen and one of our cardinal sins was ‘‘ blowing,’’ by 
which we meant boasting; and though a man—though per- 
haps not a woman—could be forgiven for ‘‘ tasting,’’ there 
was no mercy shown to the person who allowed himself to 
brag. When old David Ross’ son became a professor his 
father and mother simply allowed the glorious fact to ooze 
out through Domsie, our schoolmaster, who certainly had no 
scruple in making the most of it. Neither the father nor 
mother ever said Professor in public, although we believe 
they called their son nothing else between themselves, but 
the Glen made up for their reticence by decorating every 
second sentence about him with the word. 

All the same, Mistress McPherson is watching us keenly, 
and she would be utterly disappointed if we had overlooked 
the shelf; and now, in answer to our inquiry, she will take us 
into the kitchen and place us by the fireside that we may 
hear the whole story of her scholar son, which, indeed, is the 
one romance in the history of this humble family. One 
morning John left the cot- 
tage to go to school, a shep- 
herd’s boy, and likely, as it 
appeared, to herd sheep 
and live in the Glen all the 
days of his life as his father 
had done before him. In 
the evening the school- 
master, who is the judge of 
letters in the Glen, with 
the minister as a court of 
confirmation, comes up and 
tells the father and mother 
that in the purposes of the 
Eternal their son is evi- 
dently designed to be a 
scholar, and that upon them 
lies the duty of seeing that 
John makes his calling and 
election sure. Had tid- 
ings come to those two peo- 
ple, whose wage in money 
would not amount to, ten 
shillings a week, that they 
were heirs to a fortune, it 
would not have brought 
such pleasure to their souls 
as the good hope that their 
lowly stock should once at 
least in a generation pro- 
duce the white flower of a 
scholar’s life. The whole 
family, father and mother 
with their grown-up sons 
and daughters in service, 
will now unite in one labor 
to save and to sacrifice, 
that by hook or crook 
John may reach a Univer- 
sity and be sustained in his 
study there till he has 
reached its reward. 

Four years from that 
evening, had you been 
standing under the great 
arch by which students 
enter the quadrangle of 
Edinburgh University, you 
would have seen the shep* 
herd’s son pass in, plainly 
dressed and shy in manner, 
but strong of body and 
brave in soul, and charged 
with all the knowledge that 
his schoolmaster and his 
minister could impart by 
patient, ungrudging labor. 
The lad who entered before 
him is a noble’s son and 
the one following is a mer- 
chant’s; sons of the rich 
and of the poor, of the high 
and of the low, they go 
together into the one 
Republic on the face of the 
earth, the Republic of let- 
ters, where money does not 
count, nor rank nor influ- 
ence nor intrigue, but where 
every man stands equal. 


—they are met by a majestic figure 


— she would be utterly disappointed 
if we had overlooked the shelf 
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Another four years a i If] 
and John has ob- ; 
tained his degree, a 
double first, and he 
writes to the cottage 
on the side of the 
hill that the two old 
people must come 
up to see him 
crowned. For six 
weeks before the 
day his mother has 
just one consuming 
anxiety, and that is 
what she should 
wear on the great 
occasion, and it is 
only after fifteen 
long deliberations 
with her gossips in 
the Glen that the 
great affair is set- 
tled, while the 
father’s mind is 
wholly taken up on 
Sundays with the 
effort to look as if 
he were not the 
father of a graduate. When the shepherd and his wife enter 
the gates of the University they are not to be thought of as 
two illiterate peasants who cannot distinguish between a 
University and a dry-goods store. Although they had never 
expected themselves to see so high a place, and had only 
cherished it as a secret hope that perhaps one of their boys 
might attain so far, they have learned by the tradition of 
their nation and by the speech of Domsie in the kirkyard 
on Sabbath to enter into the greatness of a University. It 
is to them the home of the highest knowledge and a sacred 
place to which reverend people might well go up as a pious 
Mohammedan to Mecca, ora Jew to Jerusalem. As they cross 
the quadrangle the shepherd touches his wife and points to 
an elderly gentleman in the distance. They follow him with 
respectful attention as he shambles along, half a dozen books 
under his arms, his shabby cloak held by a single button, a 
hat as old as Jamie Sotar’s resting on the back of his head. 

** Keep ’s a’, Jeems,’’ whispers Janet respectfully; ‘‘ div ye 
really think that he’s a professor?’’ 

*“ We canna be sure, woman; he micht juist be a scholar, but 
I’m judgin’ that he’s a professor; he hes a’ the appearance,”’ 
and the two old people stand still in the bit till he disappears 
and then they go on their way much lifted.. Outside religion 
there is no word in Scots speech so sacred as professor. It 
means a semi-heavenly body charged with Latin and Greek, 
philosophy and mathematics. It was something to see such 
a man, and to be in his company was to live in an atmosphere 
where you might catch the infection of his learning. When 
a glensman, to whom Domsie had spoken with bated breath 
of professors for more than a generation, learned that in 
southern parts the title was assumed by hairdressers and 
ventriloquists, and that they were not sent to jail for profan- 
ity, then Drumtochty discovered another argument for its 
favorite doctrine of original sin. 

As the two go down the half-lit passage to the hall of grad- 
uation they are met by a majestic figure—a young man in 
evening dress and over it the gownof an M. A. with its white 
silk hood, and on his head the Master’s cap. 

‘* Are you coming, may I ask,’’ with quite a nice English 
accent, ‘‘to the graduation ceremony, and can I be of any 
service?’’ 

‘We are, sir, and as we are strangers frae the country we 
would be muckle obleeged if ye could show us the door. 
We dinna want to go where the gentry are sittin’, but if ye 
would juist tak us where we could seé, we’d be content and 
terrible pleased. There’s a— friend to get his degree.’’ 

‘‘Mither,’’? said the figure, ‘‘and ye dinna ken yir ain 
son !”’ for he had taken them in well and played his little 
trick with much success. They had never seen him in even- 
ing dress nor in his Master’s robe, and the light was as 
darkness and he had dropped the accent of the Glen. The 
father and the son laughed together joyfully at Janet, but she 
declared that she had known him all the time, and put it to 
them if a mother could be mistaken about her son. But she 
didn’t know him, all the same, and as long as she lived it 
was a pleasant jest between them, when he came north to 
visit them and she met him at the garden gate. ‘‘ Well, 
mither,’’ he would say, ‘‘ div ye ken yir sonthe day?’’ Janet 
was well pleased that one should tease her in after times 
about this play of John’s, for it always gave her an opportunity 
of describing how handsome he looked in his black and 
white silk, and of saying that she, wife of James McPherson, 
shepherd at Carnashach, considered the dress of a Master of 
Arts the handsomest that a man could wear. 

John now takes his father and mother into the hall and places 
them in the seats reserved for the friends of graduates, and 
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while a man has various moments of pure joy in his life there 
is none sweeter than when he brings his mother to see him 
crowned at the close of his University career. For in this 
matter he owes everything to two people—the schoolmaster 
who taught him and the mother who inspired him. 

** Now, mither, you watch that door yonder, for through it 
the procession will come, and when ye see the men wi’ the 
white silk hoods ye’ll ken that I’m there and ye’ll surely no 
mistake me again.’’ 

He was so provoking and he looked so handsome with. the 
flush of the day upon his cheek that, as he stooped over her, 
she was just about to give him a little shove and tell him not 
to get up ‘‘any more impidence to yir auld mither,’’ when 
she remembered where she was sitting. 

She brought out her glasses, and because her hands were 
shaking the shepherd polished them carefully, and for that 
matter he had almost to put them on her nose, so shaken was 
she on this great day, and then she watched the door as if 
there was nothing else in all the hall except that door. It 
seemed to her twelve hours before it opened and the procession 








— the kind you tie around 
your waist with a string 
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DRAWN BY C. CHASE EMERSON 


AMMA left for home this afternoon. As I want to be 
perfectly truthful in my diary I suppose I must con- 
fess that before she actually went away I sometimes 

thought I should be rather retieved when she was no longer 
here. Mamma has a fixed idea that I came to college for the 
express purpose of getting my feet wet by day and sleeping 
in a draft by night. She began the furnishing of my 
rooms by investing in a pair of rubber boots—the kind you 
tie around your waist with a string. The clerk in the shop 
asked her if I was fond of trout-fishing, and she explained to 
him that I had always lived in the West where the climate 
was dry, and that she didn’t know how I would stand the 
dampness of the seacoast. Mamma thought the clerk was so 
interested in my last attack of tonsillitis I didn’t have the 
heart to tell her that all the time he was looking sympathetic 
with his right eye he was winking at me with his left. 

Now that she is gone, however, I don’t see how I could 
have thought even for a moment that I should be glad, and 
I’ve been sitting here for an hour just looking at my room 
and all the nice things she advised me about and helped me 
to choose — wishing she could see how cozy it is late at night 
with the green lamp lighted and a little fire going. (It isn’t 
really cool enough for a fire; I had to take my coat off for a 
while, the room got so warm—but I was anxious to know 
how the andirons looked with a blaze behind them.) I sup- 
pose she is lying awake in the sleeping car thinking of me. 
She made me move my bed to the other side of the room so 
that it wouldn’t be near the window. I moved it back again; 


‘ but I think now I’ll change it again to the way she liked it. 


Of course I was disappointed last May when I found I 
hadn’t drawn a room in one of the college buildings. I had 
an idea that if you didn’t live in one of the buildings owned 
by the college you wouldn’t feel, somehow, as if you 
“‘belonged.’’ Before I arrived in Cambridge I worried a 
good deal over it. The old Harvard men at home were most 
unsatisfactory about this when I asked their advice. The 
ones who had lived in the Yard when they were in college 
seemed to think there wasn’t any particular use in going to 
college at all unless you could live either in their old rooms 
or some in the same building; and the ones who had lived 
outside as I am going to du (this year, anyhow) said the col- 
lege buildings were nice enough in their way, but if I could 
only get the dear old place (which was pulled down fifteen 
years ago) where James Russell Lowell had scratched his 
name on the window-pane, and where somebody else (I’ve for- 
gotten who it was) crawled up the big chimney when the 
sheriff came to arrest him for debt and was discovered because 
he did not craw] far enough, I should be all right. 

I don’t see how the good times and the advantages of a 
place like this hold out for so long; everybody who has been 
here speaks as if he had about used them up. 
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streamed through with many a famous man and many a 
colored garment. Janet had no eyes for the Chancellor in his 
purple and gold, nor for the robes of red and the hoods of 
lemon silk bordered with white fur, for there was nothing 
beautiful in her eyes that day except black gowns with white 
silk upon them, and when at last the Masters of Art appeared, 
she told me afterward many and many a time in the Glen 
that they were a body of very respectable-looking young men, 
but that among them all there was only one outstanding and 
handsome man, and that, by a curious accident which mothers 
only can explain, happened to be her son. She followed him 
as he came down the passage, and was a little disappointed 
that he was now carrying his trencher in his hand instead of 
wearing it on his head, and she saw him take his seat, and 
could hardly forgive some great lady in front of her, whose 
bonnet coming in the line of vision prevented her catching 
anything except a little bit of John’s shoulder with the white 
silk upon it. A little later and she watched him rise and 
go forward and kneel before the Chancellor, and then there 
were said over him Latin words so magical that after they 


Freshman. 


Well, we found rooms pleading to be rented; 
every other house in Cambridge has a ‘‘ Student’s 
Room to Let’’ card in the window. Even some 
of the rooms in the Yard had been given up at the 
last minute by fellows who flunked their exams. 
Mamma said she felt very sorry for the poor boys; 
and after that the enormity of my having been 
conditioned in physics and solld geometry de- 
creased considerably. The trouble (there were 
four days full of it) wasn’t in finding a good 
place, but in trying to decide on some one place. 
For a while it looked as though I should either 
have to live in five separate houses—some of 
them over a mile apart—or give up going to col- 
lege. We dragged up and down all the quiet 
side streets within a reasonable distance of the 
Yard, ringing bells and asking questions until the 
words, ‘‘I should like to look at’’ and ‘‘ What 
is the price of ?’’ began to sound like some kind 
of a silly English Meisterschaft system. Several 
times when we were very tired we wandered by 
mistake into houses we had been to before. This 
made the landladies exceedingly peevish; but 
mamma said it was just as well, because now we 
knew what their true characters really were. 

We found that we could rent some of the 
rooms lighted and heated; but most of them were 
merely “‘ lit and het.’’ 

All the houses in Cambridge and many of the 
buildings in the Yard seemed to be disgorging roomfuls of 
old furniture and consuming cartloads of new, and every- 
where we went we met strings of cheerful, energetic mothers 
with tired, rather cross-looking sons. I’ve seen only one 
fellow with his father so far, and they sort of apologized for 
the fact by being dressed in deep mourning. 

At the end of three days we’d picked out five rooms. 
Considered ina lump they seemed fine; but tackling them 
separately mamma couldn’t decide which one was least 
objectionable. One was in a part of town that ‘‘ looked 
damp ’’—a man across the street unfortunately sneezed just 
as we were passing a stone wall covered with green moss. 
The second smelt of cooking. On the steps of the third a 
groceryman was waiting to deliver several gallons of gasoline 
(this one was almost struck off the list). The fourth was 
near the river (we had the bad luck to be in that part of town 
when the tide was out), and from the windows of the fifth 
there was a merry little view of a graveyard. We simply 
couldn’t make up our minds, and were standing in the mid- 
dle of a narrow, rather shabby little street two or three 
blocks below the Square discussing the matter, 
when a door behind us opened and a mother and 
son (we turned to look) came out, followed by a 
gray-haired woman —evidently the landlady —who 
was doing the talking, in a very New England 
voice; for all three. The mother was slim and 
pretty, and had on a beautiful dress that went 
swish-swash-swish when she walked away, and the 
fellow looked like her; he was very handsome. 

‘“Well, I’m real glad to know you,”’ the landlady 
said to the fellow’s mother. ‘‘ Jus’ seems ’sif I 
couldn’t rest till I knew the young men’s folks; 
dustin’ their photographs every day makes it sort of 
different. It do—don’t it? Oh, yes—I’ll take 
care of him. They get real mad at me, the young 
men do, sometimes, for makin’ them change their 
shoes when its snow-in’ and makin’ them wear 
their rubber coats when its rai-nin’. They're in 
too much of a hurry, ‘hey are. That’s what’s the 
matter with ¢hem.’’ She gave the fellow a roguish 
look, and he and his mother walked up the street 
laughing as if they were very much pleased. 

‘I think,’’ said mamma (who had become 
strangely animated on hearing of the change of 
shoes ) —‘‘ I think that before we decide on one of 
these five rooms we’ll go in there.’’ So we went 
up to the gray-haired woman, who had lingered 
outside to talk baby talk to a cat that was making 
gothic arches of itself all over the piazza, and in 
about seven minutes by the watch we’d signed the 
lease of the last vacant rooms in the house. 





were spoken a student was changed from a common man into 
a Master of Arts. We used to say in our jesting that the 
Latin could not be translated, it was so mysterious and awfy] 
but. John’s mother was an accomplished Latin scholar that 
day, and she heard the Chancellor say distinctly: 

‘*John McPherson, you are the tallest, strongest, hand. 
somest, ablest, kindest-hearted son whom this University 
ever made Master of Arts.’’ 

Standing behind the Chancellor and looking down upon the 
hall, I saw the faces of the shepherd and his wife, and I knew 
that they would never taste such perfect joy again till they 
entered through the Gates into the City, and then I longed to 
be lifted above all circumstances and to have the power of the 
fairy world where you do what you please, for then I should 
have gone down into the hall and held a special and unheard-of 
graduation ceremony, conferring a degree of a new kind alto- 
gether upon that shepherd and his wife, because without their 
unworldly ideals, and their hard sacrifices, and their holy 
prayers, John McPherson had never knelt there that day in 
his white silk glory, Master of Arts with the highest honors, 


The Diary of a Harvard 


By Charles Macomb Flandrau 


A short, steep staircase like the companionway of a ship 
leads up to a landing about the size of a kitchen table. The 
edges of the steps are covered with tin and are terribly slip- 
pery. The door on the left opens into my study, and at the 
end of that is my bedroom, and next to that is a great big 
bathroom (it’s bigger than the other two) with a porcelain 
tub and a shower which I am to share with the fellow who 
lives just across the staircase on the right. Mrs. Chester, the 
landlady, says: ‘‘ All the young men thinks an awful lot of 
that bathroom.’’ 

The study is so small that we didn’t have to buy as much 
furniture as we expected to. I have an oak desk with a roll- 
ing top that makes a noise like some one shoveling coal when 
you open and shut it, and usually sticks half way. Of 
course, when we finally got it out from town ( Boston is about 
four miles from Cambridge, and it takes anywhere from three 
days to a week for an express wagon to make the trip), we 
found that it was much too large to go up the staircase. But 
Mrs. Chester said we could take out the back of the house 
and have it swung up to the room on ropes—the ‘‘ young 
men ’’ always did that when they wanted pianos or sofas, or 
desks like mine. I wasn’t present at the operation, as I had 
to go in town to lunch with mamma, but it was successfully 
performed (by ‘‘a real handy gentleman from down 
Gloucester way, who used to be a fisherman and is a carpen- 
ter now ’’), for I found the desk in the room when I returned 
and the walls of the house looked about the same. 

Besides the desk I have an oak chair with a back that lets 
up and down by means of a brass rod; its cushions are cov- 
ered with gray corduroy. Then there is another chair, a 
revolving one (very painful), that goes with the desk. We 
bought a bookcase at a shop just off the Square, from an 
odious little man who put his hand on my shoulder and said 
to mamma: “ They z7// grow up—won’t they?’’ It looks 
rather bare, as there aren’t any books in it yet; but mamma 
wouldn't let me fill it, although right next door to the place 


_ where we bought it there were loads of books in the window 


for five and ten 
cents apiece. 

We got some 
Turkish rugs at an 
auction in town. ay / 
The man said they 
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We tried for about half 
an hour to make the . 
bed stand up 
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never would wear out. When they arrived here and I saw 
them for the first time by daylight (they had gas at the sale) 
I knew what he meant. However, mamma darned them 
very nicely, and as everything else looks so new, perhaps 
it’s just as well. 

I’ve put the photographs of mamma and papa, and the one 
ot Mildred in the ball dress and big hat with white ostrich 
feathers, and the one of Sidney in his little cart with the two 
goats, on the mantelpiece. I’m afraid I never cared much for 
the goats when I was at home, but to-night I’ve been think- 
ing of all the funny things they used to do and wondering if 
I’ll ever see them again. They’re such cute little beasts. 
Over the mantelpiece I have two crimson flags with the sticks 
crossed. 

This evening while I was sitting in front of the fire trying 
to decide whether I ought to bégin my diary now or wait 
until college opened to-morrow and things began to happen, 
the door downstairs suddenly rattled and slammed and some 
one came clattering up the tin steps at a great rate. Then 
the door across the landing was unlocked and I heard who- 
ever it was falling over chairs and 
upsetting things in the dark; and all 
the time he kept roaring at the top 
of his voice: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Chester! 
Ay-y-y-y-y Mrs. Chester, where are 
you?’’ Mrs. Chester had told mea 
few minutes before that she was 
“just goin’ to step up street to see 
how Mis’ Buckson’s comin’ along 
with them rooms o’ hers,’’ so I called 
out that she wasn’t at home. Then 
the voice answered, ‘‘Oh, thank 
you;’’ and after a few more things 
in the other room had fallen on the 
floor and smashed, the fellow who 
was making all the fuss came across 
and stood in my doorway. 

I thought for a second that the rea- 
son he didn’t come in was that he 
was so big he couldn’t. I knew that 
the ceilings of the house were low 
and that my study wasn’t very large 
—but I hadn’t realized before how 
small itallwas. The fellow blocked 
up the whole doorway; his shoulders, 
ina loose, shaggy, gray coat, stretched 
clear across. His face was burned 
a deep brown and his hair was very 
black and looked rather long, as it 
evidently hadn’t been brushed for 
a good while, and he wanted to know 
if I could let him havea match. I 
could see that he was taking in my 
room as he stood there and I think 
he smiled a little at something — but 
then he seemed to be smiling, anyhow 
(ina different way ), so I wasn’t sure. 
I jumped up and got him a box of 
matches (somehow I knew at once 
that he wasn’t one of the other two 
Freshmen who have rooms in the 
house, although I can’t think why, as 
he didn’t look old), and he thanked 
me—saying he was sorry to trouble 
me—and went back to his room. 

I felt sort of excited and restless 
after that and thought I would sit 
down and write mamma all about 
him; but just as I was beginning to 
he stopped humming (I don’t think 
he can be a member of the Glee 
Club, as he only struck the right 
note once by accident; still I knew 
perfectly well what he was trying to 
sing) and began to laugh. Then he 
came over to my door again with his 
hands in his pockets and said: 

“You didn’t happen to see an iron 
bedstead lying around the streets any- 
where, did you? The good Chester 
has evidently spent the last three 
months in putting my rooms in order 
and I can’t finda thing.’’ [told him 
I had seen a bed in the back yard this 
afternoon, but that I didn’t think it 
could be his. He asked me very 
seriously why not. And then all at 
once I got horribly rattled. I didn’t like to tell him that 
the bed hadn’t looked nearly big enough for him (it was a 
little narrow thing), for I was afraid he might think me fresh. 
Then besides, I found that I had instinctively stood up when 
I saw him, and as there wasn’t any particular reason why I 
should have done this, I got sort of confused. 

‘* Of course it’s a very nice little bed,’’ I hastened to add. 
Whereupon he burst out laughing with a loud whoop. 

“If it’s such a nice one it certainly can’t be mine, and I’d 
better go down and swipe it right away,’’ he said at last, and 
clattered downstairs. I tried again to write to mamma, but 
he made such a noise coming upstairs with pieces of bed and 
running down again that I couldn’t fix my mind. Then, 
too, I kept wondering whether I ought to offer to help him. 
Finally I went out as he was coming up with a mattress on 
his. shoulder and asked, ‘‘Was it your bed, after all?’’ 
which made him laugh again and say: ‘‘ I wouldn’t tell you 
for anything in the world. If you aren’t too busy, though, I 
wish you would help me put the beastly thing together.’’ 

We tried for about half an hour to make the bed stand up. 
It looked simple enough, but whenever we got the sides firm 
and more or less parallel, the back and front. would wobble 
and fall to the floor. Once we had all four pieces standing 
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beautifully, but just as we put on the woven wire business 
and Mr. Duggie (that’s what Mrs. Chester calls him—I 
don’t think it’s his real name, though) exclaimed, ‘‘ I have 
the honor to report, sir, that the allied forces have taken New 
Bedford,’’ the whole thing collapsed and pinched his finger 
fearfully as it came down. After that we sat on the floor 
a while. He smoked a pipe and glanced meditatively at the 
ruins of the bed every now and then, and at last turned to 
me and said, ‘‘Is this your first year here?’’ I didn’t let 
him see how pleased I was that he had not discovered I was 
a Freshman, and merely answered yes. 

We talked a long time—about all kinds of things. I 
asked him a string of questions that had been on my mind 
for months: whether it is better to live in a private house, 
one of the big private halls, or in the Yard (1 called it the 
‘* Campus,’’ and he looked queer for a moment and said it 
was known as the Yard here); where would be a good place 
to eat; whether he thought my allowance was big enough (I 
told him how much I was going to have); and what was the 
best way to make friends and get on teams and clubs and 











We dragged up and down all the quiet side streets, ringiny bells and asking questions 


musical societies and crews and papers. He answered 
everything, although once or twice he puffed at his pipe and 
looked at me a good while before speaking. I couldn’t tell 
whether the questions hadn’t occurred to him before or 
whether he didn’t know just what to tel! me. Of course I 
can’t remember all he said, but it sounded so important that 
afterward I scribbled as much of it as I could in a notebook. 


ROOMS IN THE YARD 
ADVANTAGES 


General Washington may have stabled his horse (the iron- 
gray that never put his front feet to the ground in the pres- 
ence of an artist) in your bedroom. 

When girls come out to vespers (Thursdays from November 
to May) and stop to look at the Yard, you can stop what- 
ever you happen to be doing and look at them. 

In May and June the morning and evening views from 
your windows are different from and more beautiful than 
anything in the world. 

The Glee Club (weather permitting) sings under the 
trees; you lie on your window-seat in the twilight and 
wonder whether, after graduating, you will accept Fame or 
Fortune. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Proximity to lectures during the annual inundations of 
December, January, February, March and April. 


DISADVANTAGES 


Too much effort involved in taking a bath. What ought 
to be an innocent pleasure becomes a morbid family pride. 

Accessibility to bores who want to kill time while waiting 
for their next lecture. At first you think this is Popularity. 

Enforced quiet after 9 P.M.—at which hour you usually 
close your books and feel like making a noise. 

Enforced activity before 9 A. M.—until which hour you 
always close your eyes ‘and try not to feel at all. 

Necessity of burning a kind of coal that refuses to light 
(or to stay lighted) for anybody but the janitor, who is never 
in the basement, where you always firmly believe (in spite 
of your daily failure) that you are going to find him. 


BOARD 


Mrs. Muldooney’s is by all means the most desirable place. 
It is crowded} hot, noisy, expensive, and not particularly 
nourishing. Mrs. Muldooney is a 
tall, grim, steel-armored old cruiser 
of sixty-five, with dark-blue hair, who 
doles out eleven canned cherries to 
every man at luncheon and sends in 
word from the kitchen that there 
aren’t any more. She tries to collect 
twenty-five cents when you have a 
guest; but as you promptly disown 
your guest, she is usually foiled. Her 
place, however, is always crowded 
with Freshmen and I ought to go 
there. 

ALLOWANCE 


My allowance is generous. It 
ought to satisfy my every need; but 
it won’t. 


TEAMS, CREWS, SOCIETIES, PAPERS 


Try enthusiastically but not too 
seriously to take part in everything. 
In this way you find out what kind 
of amusement really amuses you— . 
which as you grow older is a source 
of great content. 

FRIENDS 

Friends in the true sense of the 
word are divine accidents beyond all 
human control. You will probably 
meet with four or five such accidents 
in your college career. For the rest 
—Be Polite to Everybody, and you 
will soon have the satisfaction of 
knowing that your position, both in 
the University and in the world, is, 
at least, unique. 

CLUBS 
Vide supra, under ‘‘ Friends’’ 

I was just going to ask him some- 
thing else when we heard Mrs. 
Chester exclaiming: 

“Land sakes, if it ain’t Mr. 
Duggie! I saw the light from Mis’ 
Buckson’s parlor.’’ 

‘*Hello, you dear old buzzard! 
How dare you turn me out in the cold 
this way?’ he called to her; and as 
she came in he jumped up and took 
both her hands. ‘I’m so glad to 
see you again.’’ She gave him a 
little push and looked pleased. 

‘* Law, Mr. Duggie— howyou talk. 
He’s got real fleshy—ain’t he?’’ 
she added, looking at me. She 
asked him where he’d been all sum- 
mer, and he told her he’d been off 
shooting in the Rocky Mountains and 
had brought her a breastpin made of 
an elk’s tooth that she’d have to wear 
on Sundays when she went to see her 
married daughter in Somerville. I 
thought I ought to leave but did not 
know how to interrupt them exactly; 
so I turned and examined some 
silver cups on the mantelpiece. There were five beauties, 
but I couldn’t make out the inscriptions on them. 

““-You’ve had lots of visitors the last few days. They kept 
a-comin’ to find out when you'll be back. The Dean was 
here to-day —a real sociable gentleman, aren’t he?—and he 
wants you to go right ’round and see him as soon as you can. 
And yesterday that litthke man—I forget his name— oh, you 
know, he’s the President of the Crimson—came to find out 
about something. He said you were the only one who could 
tell him. And then there’ve been lots of young men to see 
about the football—oh, my, just crowds of them, and they 
all left notes. 1’1] run down and get them and then I'll put 
up your bed.’’ 

After she left I said good-night. It’s awfully late and I 
have to get up early to be in time to register. 

I wonder who he is. I hope he didn’t think I was fresh. 
I don’t believe he did, though, for as I was going he said: _ 

‘“ We're such near neighbors, you must drop in when you 
haven’t anything better to do.”’ 

Mamma’s train must have passed Utica by this time. 





The second part of The Diary of a Harvard Freshman will appear 
in The Saturday Evening Post of November tro. 
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Mooswa of the Boundaries. 
By the Judgment of His Peers 


Copyright, 1900, by W. A. Fraser. Copyright in Great Britain 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


By W.A.Fraser 








N THE morning, Francois, taking 
| his loaded snake-whip, ham 
mered the Huskie Dogs into a 
submission sufficient to permit of 
their being harnessed, put a meagre 
ration for four days in the carryall, 
tied on his snow-shoes, and said to 
Roderick: 

‘*I go for pull out now, Boy; I 
s’pose t’ree day I make me de 
Landing. I stop dere one day, hit 
de back trail den, an’ come de s’ack 
here, wid de grub-stake, in fo’r more. 
You got grub lef’ for dat long, soor. 
Bes’ not_ go far from de s’ack; de 
Blue Wolf he migh’ come roun’ dis 
side wit’ hes pack — bes’ stick close 
de s’ack.”’ 

Then he slipped down the long 
terraced river bank with his train, 
and started up the avenue of its 
broad bosom toward the Landing. 
With a rather dreary feeling of lone- 
someness Rod watched him disap- 
pear around the first long, spruce- 
covered point, then went back into 
the shack.and whistled to keep the 
mercury of his spirits from dropping 
‘clean to his boots,’’ as he said to 
himself. 

Other eyes had seen Francois wind 
around the first turn that shut him 
out from Red’s vision: Blue Wolf’s 
eyes; the little bead eyes of Carcajou; 
the shifting, treacherous, catlike 
orbs of Pisew, the Lynx. Mooswa’s 
big almond eyes blinked solemnly 
from a thicket of willow that lined 
the river bank. 

‘*]T wonder if he’ll bring the same 
Huskies back in his train?’’ said 
Blue Wolf, as they returned through 
the Boundaries together. 

‘*T should think he would,’’ ven- 
tured Mooswa. 

** Don’t know about that,’’ contin- 
ued Rof; ‘‘these Breeds have no 
affection for their Dogs, nor anything 
else but their own Man-cubs. They 
do like them, I must say. Why, I’ve 
heard one of them, a big, rough Man 
he was, too, cry every night for 
moons because of the death of his 
cub. Hewas as savage as any Wolf, 
though, for he killed another Man 
in a fight just at that time, and 
thought no more of it than I did over 
killing a Sheep at Lac La Biche. 
But every night he howled and 
moaned and whimpered for his lost 
cub, just as a Mother Wolf might 
when her young are trapped, or 

stricken with the breath of the fire- 
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Pisew cocked his hair-plumed ears 
hungrily at the mention of fish, and 
the thief-thought that was always in 
his heart kept whispering: ‘‘ Fish! 
Fish! Fish that are in the shack— 
the Boy’s fish!’’ The woods were so 
bare, too. It was the Seventh Year, 
thes Famine Year, and a chance of 
eating came only at long intervals, 
Carcajou had robbed the shack, and 
it had been accounted clever—al] 
the flesh-eaters had feasted merrily 
off the loot. Why should he not also 
steal the twelve fish? But he was 
not like Carcajou, a pot-latch giver, 
an animal to make himself popular 
by great gifts; if he stole the fish 
he would cache them, and the eating 
would round up his lean stomach. 

‘*Carrier of messages,’’ began 
Mooswa, addressing Whisky-Jack, 
‘‘thy part of the oath promise is 
watching over the Boy. If aught 
goes wrong, bring thou the news.”’ 

““Very well, old Sobersides,”’ 
answered the Jay saucily. “‘I’ll 
come and sit on your horns, that have 
so many beautiful roosts for me, and 
whisper each day into your ear, 
which is big enough to hold my 
nest, all that happens at the shack!”’ 

“*He’ll keep you busy, Mooswa,”’ 
smirked Pisew. 

““Mooswa has time to spare for 
his friends,’’ answered Jack, “‘ be- 
cause he eats an honest dinner. You, 
Bob-tail, are so busy with your thiev- 
ing and lying-in-wait for somebody’s 
children to eat, that you have no 
time for honest talk.’’ 

**Here’s your little path, Carca- 
jou,’’ cried Blue Wolf, stopping 
while Wolverine jumped down. 
‘I’m going on to see how Black 
King is.’’ 

“Last night a strong wind laid 
many acres of birch trees on their 
backs, two hours’ swift trot from here 
—I’m going there for my dinner,”’ 
declared the Moose. ‘‘ It will be 
fine feeding. It is a pity you chaps 
aren’t vegetarians; the blood fever 
must be awful -—killing, killing, kill- 
ing—it’s dreadful!’’ he wheezed, 
turning to the left and striding away 
through the forest. 

‘Pll go and see Black King, too,” 
exclaimed Whisky-Jack. 

‘“‘P’m off to the muskég to hunt 
Mice,’’ announced Pisew; “the 
Famine Year brings one pretty low.”’ 

“* Your father must have been born 
in a Famine Year,’’ suggested Jack, 
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stick, or killed in a pack-riot. Yes, 
they’re queer, the Men,’’ he mused 








‘‘and you inherited the depravity 





in a low growl. ‘‘ When Francois 

goes to the Landing, if one of the 

other Breeds stumps him for a trade, he’ll swap off the 
whole train.’’ 

“I’m sure he’ll stick to Marsh Maid,’’ declared Pisew; 
“‘she’ll be back again all right, Brother Rof.’’ Blue Wolf 
looked sheepishly at Mooswa. What a sharp fellow this Lynx 
was to read his thoughts like that! 

“*T hope nothing will happen to Francois, for the sake of 
the Boy,’’ wheezed Mooswa. ‘‘ These Breed Men also forget 
everything when the fire-water, that makes them like a mad 
Bull, is «= camp; it is always at the Landing, too,’’ he mut- 
tered despondently. ‘‘ When I was a calf at the Fort I 
heard the old Factor say—I think I’ve told you about that 
time ” 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ interrupted Carcajou impatiently, for he was 
a quick-thinking little animal; ‘‘ what did the Factor say 
about these Breed Men?’”’ R 

‘““[’m coming to that,’’ asserted Mooswa ponderously. 
“* It was at the time I was a calf in the Fort corral, and the 
Factor, who was my Boy’s father, said that a Breed would 
sell his soul for a gallon of this devil-water that puts madness 
in their blood.’’ 

‘““What’s a soul?’’ asked Carcajou. ‘‘I wonder if I 
smashed Francois’ in the shack?”’ 

** I don’t know,’’ answered Mooswa; ‘“‘ it’s something Man 
has, but which we haven’t— it’s the thing that looks out of 
his eyes and makes us all turn our heads away. Even Rof 
there, who stands up against Cougar without flinching, drops 
his head when Man looks at him— is that not so, brave com- 
rade?’’ 

‘* It is,’? answered Blue Wolf, dragging his tail a little. 

‘* And a Breed will trade this thing for the fire-water?”’ 
queried Carcajou. 

“So the Factor said,’’ answered the Moose. 

“I wouldn’t if I had it,” declared Wolverine; ‘‘ not even 
for the fat-eating, and that is good for one. Was that what 





made Wie-sah-ke-chack king of Men and animals, and every- 
thing—this soul thing?’’ he asked pantingly, for the easy 
stride of his long-legged comrades took away his breath. 

‘*T suppose so,’’ replied Mooswa; ‘‘ but if Francois gets 
fire-water at the Landing, I’m afraid it will be ill with the 
Boy. But, comrades, you all remember your oath to me and 
the King, that for the Man-cub shall be our help and our 
care, and not.the blood-feud that is against Man, because of 
his killing.’’ 

‘*T remember,’’ cried Blue Wolf. 

‘** And I,’”’ answered Pisew. 

“T never forget anything,’’ declared Carcajou. ‘‘ When 
my paws ached because of Francois, I laid up hate against 
him; and when Black King’s leg was lost because of this 
evil Man’s trap the hate grew stronger; but, by the bars on 
my flanks, I do not bear hate against the Boy, and I carry the 
promise given to you, Mooswa.’”’ 

‘Pll carry you for a bit, little friend,’’ said Blue Wolf, 
stopping beside Wolverine; ‘‘the fat-eating has put new 
strength in my bones—jump up on my back. Your brains 
are nimbler than ours, but your short legs can’t get over the 
deep snow so fast.’’ 

‘* Been to see him off, eh?’’ piped Whisky-Jack, fluttering 
up. ‘‘I heard him tell the Boy last night they’d go down to 
Hay River when he got back from the Landing; but how did 
you fellows know he was leaving this morning?’’ 

“*Rof got it from his Huskie sweetheart,’’ said Lynx. 
‘* The Dogs were tied up last night, and the carryall outfit was 
lying ready at the door—that meant hitting the trail early 
this morning.’’ 

“Has the Man-cub got eating enough to last against 
Francois’ return, Jack?’’ asked Bull Moose solicitiously. 

“* A dozen Whitefish, a little flour and some tea.’’ 

‘‘ That will keep the stomach-ache away if the Breed comes 
back quickly,’’ affirmed Mooswa. 


from him.’’ 

Lynx snarled disagreeably, and as 
he slunk, catlike, through the woods, 
he spat in contemptuous anger. ‘‘ Jack’s gone to the King’s 
burrow,’’ he muttered; ‘‘ I’ll have a look at the Boy’s shack. 
I wonder where he keeps that fish, and if he leaves the door 
open at all. Perhaps when he goes down to the river for 
water— ah, yes, cubs and kittens are all careless—even the 
Man-cub will not be wise, I think. Now, so soon, the pittance 
of fat-eating I had from that thief, Carcajou, has melted in 
my stomach and the walls are collapsing again. I wonder 
where the humpback Lieutenant cached the rest of his stolen 
fat-eating.’’ 

Thus treacherously planning, Lynx stealthily circled to the 
shack, lay down behind a cottonwood log, fifty feet away, 
and watched with a ravenous look in his big round eyes. 
Presently he saw Rod open the door, look across the waste of 
snow wearily, stretch his arms over his head, turn back into 
the shack, reappear with two metal pails in one hand and an 
ax in the other, and pass from view over the steep river bank. 

With a swift, noiseless rush the yellow-gray thief darted 
into the building. His keen nose pointed out the dried White- 
fish lying on a boxinthe corner. Stretching his jaws to their 
utmost width, he seized four or five and bounded into the 
thick brush withthem. Two hundred paces from the clearing 
Pisew dropped his booty behind a fallen tree. ‘‘ I'll have 
time for the others,’’ he snarled, pulling a white covering 
over the fish with his huge paw. 

As he stole back again a sound of ice-chopping came 
to his ears. ‘‘ Plenty of time,’’ he muttered, and once more 
his jaws were laden with the Boy’s provision. 

In his eagerness to take them all, two fish slipped to the 
floor; Pisew became frightened and bolted with those he had 
in his mouth. ‘‘I can’t go back any more,’’ he thought, ” 
he rushed away, ‘‘ but I’ve done well; I’ve done very well. 

The Boy returned with the water, took his ax and cut some 
wood. He did not miss the fish. Pisew carried his stolen 
goods away and cached them. 


“Igo for pull out now, Boy” 

















That night Whisky-Jack, sitting on his perch under the 
extended end of the roof, heard something that gave hima 
start. Rod had discovered the loss of his fish. 

‘‘This thing is serious,’’ the Bird heard him say. ‘‘ Two 
fish and a handful of flour for ten days’ food — perhaps longer. 
Thisisterrible. It’s that Devil of the Woods, Carcajou, who 
has robbed me, I suppose—he stole the bacon before. If I 
only could get a chance at him with a rifle, I’d settle his 
thieving life.’’ 

The misery in the Boy’s voice touched Whisky-Jack. 
‘‘Pisew has done this evil thing,’’ he chirped to himself. 
‘Tf he has, he has broken his oath of the Boy-care.’”’ 

In the morning, Whisky-Jack flew early to the home of 
Black King and told of the fish-stealing. 

‘‘Yes,’’ affirmed the Red Widow, ‘it was Pisew. His 
father before him was a traitor and a thief; they were always 
a mean, low lot. And wasn’t this Man-cub good and kind to 
my babe Stripes, when that brute of a Huskie Dog attacked 
him?”’ 

‘“ Yes, good dame,’’ affirmed the Bird; ‘‘ but for this Man- 
cub your Fox-cub would have lined the stomach of a Train 
Dog —now he may live to line a cloak for some Man-woman 
—that is, if Francois catches him. But what shall be done 
to this breaker of Boundary laws and sneak thief, Pisew, 
Your Majesty?’’ 

‘‘Summon Carcajou, Mooswa, Blue Wolf and others of the 
Council, my good messenger,’’ commanded the King. 
‘“There is no fear of the trail now, for Francois is gone, and 
the Boy hunts not.’’ 

When they had gathered, Whisky-Jack again told of what 
had been done. ‘“‘It is Pisew, of a certainty!’’ cried 
Carcajou. 

‘Yes, it is that traitor,’’ concurred Rof with a growl. 

*T could hardly believe any Animal capable of such 
meanness,’’ sighed the Bull Moose; ‘‘ we must investigate. 
If it is true sal 

“Yes, if it is true! ’’ snapped Carcajou. 

‘*Uhr-r-r, if this thing is true !’’ growled Blue Wolf, 
and there was a perceptible gleam of white as his lip curled 
with terrible emphasis. 

‘*Go and look,’’ commanded Black King; ‘‘ the snow tells 
no false tales; the thief will have written with his feet that 
which his tongue will lie to conceal.’’ 

The vigilants proceeded to the scene of Pisew’s greedy 
outrage. ‘‘I thought so,’’ said Car- 
cajou, examining the ground mi- 
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Nobody answered for a little. Killing except because of 
hunger was a new thing to them; no one wanted to have the 
slaying of Lynx upon his conscience—the rédle of execu- 
tioner was undesirable. 

**He shall die after the manner of his father—by the 
snare, and by the means of Man, which is just,’” announced 
Carcajou presently. 

** But Francois has gone, and the Man-cub traps not,” 
objected the Red Widow. 

‘“He did not trouble to take up the snares, though, good 
dame,’’ affirmed Wolverine; ‘‘ I know of three.’’ 

‘You know of three and didn’t spring them?’’ queried 
Jack incredulously. 

‘* There was no bait—only the vile-smelling castoreum,’’ 
answered Carcajou disdainfully. ‘‘ And there was also a 
chance that Pisew might poke his traitorous head through one 
—I guard not for that sneak.’’ 

‘* But how will you induce Pisew to thrust his worthless 
neck into the snare?’’ asked Black King. 

‘* There is some of the fat-eating still left, Your Majesty,’’ 
returned Carcajou, ‘‘ and I’ll forfeit a piece as a bait.’’ 

‘* But he may be a long time discovering it,’’ ventured 
Umisk, pointing out a seeming difficulty. 

‘Leave that to me,’’ pleaded Whisky-Jack; ‘‘ you pro- 
vide the bait and I’1! provide the thief who’ll try to steal it.’’ 

It being settled that way, the Council adjourned, Carcajou 
and Whisky-Jack being selected as a Committee of 
Execution. Wolverine showed Jay where the snare was 
placed, and while he cleverly arranged the bacon beyond its 
quick-slipping noose, the Bird scoured the forests and 
muskegs for Pisew until he found him. 

** Hello, Feather-Feet!’’ he hailed the Lynx. 

‘* Good-day, Gossip!’’ retorted Pisew. 

‘*You’re looking well fed for this Year of Famine, my 
carnivorous friend,’’ said Whisky-Jack pleasantly. 

‘* Yes, I’m fat because of much fasting,’’ answered Lynx. 
‘* The memory of Carcajou’s fat-eating alone keeps me alive; 
I’m starved—I’m as thin as a snow-shoe, It’s days since 
my form would even cast a shadow. Can you not see right 
through me, eagle-eyed Bird?”’ 

‘I think I can,’’ declared the Jay, meaning Lynx’s 
methods more than his thick-wooled body. 

‘‘T’m starving,’’ reasserted the Cat. ‘‘If Carcajou were 
half so generous as he pretends he would give me another 
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's terrible!" Mooswa blurted out 
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piece of that fat-eating: it would save my life—really it 
would.’’ He was pleading poverty with an exaggerated 
flourish, lest he be suspected of the ill-gotten wealth of fish. 

“* Yes, Carcajou is a miser,’’ affirmed Whisky-Jack. ‘‘ He 
still has some of the Man’s bacon cached.’’ 

‘*T wish I knew where,’’ panted Lynx. ‘‘ There is no 
wrong in stealing from a thief —is there, wise Bird?’’ 

‘*I know where some of it is hidden,’’ declared the Jay 
with an air of great satisfaction. 

** Tell me,’’ pleaded the other. 

At first Jack utterly refused; then, by diplomatic weaken- 
ings, he succumbed to Pisew’s eager solicitation, and veered 
around, consenting to point out some of Wolverine’s stolen 
treasure. ‘‘ You are a true friend, Jack,’’ asserted Pisew 
encouragingly. 

““To whom?’”’ asked the Bird pointedly. 

‘* Oh, to me, of course; for Carcajou is a friend to nobody. 
But Jack,’’ he said suddenly, ‘‘ you are fond of that yellow- 
eating, aren’t you?”’ 

‘* Yes, I like butter.’’ 

‘Well, I'll tell you where you can get rare good pick- 
ing. It’s a good joke on Carcajou, too, though it was so 
badly covered up that I thought it more like a Man’s cache.’’ 
The Jay started. Had this wily thief stolen his butter also? 

**You see,’’ continued Lynx, ‘‘I stumbled upon it quite 
by accident as I was digging for grubs, beetles and poor 
food of that sort — hardly enough to fill one’s teeth. Oh, this 
Seventh Year is terrible! I was starving, friend—really 1 
was; the gaunt gnawing which never comes to you, and of 
which you know nothing, for you are always with the Men 
who have plenty, was in my stomach. I was thinking of the 
hunger-hardship, and of the great store of fat-eating Carcajou 
must have cached, when I came upon this wooden holder of 
stuff that is like yellow marrow.”’ 

‘* Butter,’’ interrupted the Bird. 

‘* T suppose so,’’ whined Lynx. 

** And you ate it?’’ queried Jack sharply, experiencing a 
sick feeling of desolation. 

‘There was only a little of it—only a little,’’ iterated 
Pisew deprecatingly; ‘‘ hardly worth one’s trouble in tearing 
the cover from the wooden thing.’’ 

‘‘ The tub,’’ advised Jack. 

“Probably; I’m not familiar with the aames of Man's 
things. But I just tasted it —that was all; just a little to oil 
my throat and soothe the pain that 
was in my stomach. It is still there, 





nutely. 

** Here he hid the stuff,’’ cried Rof, 
from behind a fallen tree. ‘* That 
odor is dried fish; and this—bah! 
it’s worse —it’s the foul smell of our 
castoreum-loving friend, Pisew;’’ 
and he curled his nose disdainfully 
in the half-muffled tracks of the 
detested cat. 

“T can see his big footprints 
plainly,’’ added Mooswa. ‘“‘ There 
is no question as to who is the thief. 
Let us go back and summon the 
Council of the Boundaries, and de- 
cide what is to be done with this 
breaker of oaths.’’ 

When they had returned to the 
King’s burrow he commanded that 
Umisk, Nekik, Wapistan, Mink, 
Skunk, Wapoos and all of the others 
should be gathered, so that judgment 
might be passed upon the traitor. 
“Also summon Pisew,’’ he added, 
to the Jay. 

When the Council members had 
arrived, Whisky-Jack came back 
with a report that Lynx could not be 
found. 

“Guilt and a full stomach have 
caused him to travel far; it is easier 
to keep out of the way than to answer 
eyes that are asking questions,’’ de- 
clared Blue Wolf. 

“‘Then we shall decide without 
him,” cried Black King angrily. 

The evidence was put clearly be- 
fore the Council by Rof, Carcajou 
and Mooswa; besides, each of the 
animals swore ‘solemnly by their dif- 
ferent tail-marks, which is an oath 
not to be broken, that they had not 
done this thing. 

“Well,” said Black Fox, ‘‘ we 
arranged before that in case of seri- 
ous breaches of the Law of the 
Boundaries the Council should 
decide by numbers whether any one 
Should die because of the breaking of 
our laws. Is that not so?’”’ 

fd It is,’’ they all answered. 

‘Then what of Pisew, who has 
undoubtedly broken the oath-promise 
that was made unto Mooswa?’’ 

“He must die!’ snarled Blue 
Wolf. 


“He must cease to be!’’ echoed 
Carcajou. 

_ Yes, it is not right that he 
live!’? declared Mooswa. 

And from the Bull Moose down 
to Wapistan, all agreed that Pisew 
deserved to die for his traitorous 
conduct. 








really—under a big rotten log, 
where the water falls for the length 
of Panther’s spring over high rocks 
in summer.’’ 

‘*What’s there—the tub?’’ que- 
ried Jack incredulously. 

‘* Also the yellow marrow —the 
butter,’’ affirmed Pisew. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Whisky-Jack 
dryly. He knew the other was 
lying; if Pisew had found the tub he 
would have licked it clean as a 
washed platter. But the revenge he 
had in hand for this prince of all 
thieves was so complete that it was 
not worth while reviling him. 

** Still, I think you had better not 
touch Carcajou’s fat-eating,’’ he 
advised. Lynx laughed at this. 
Why not ?—he was so very hungry. 

‘‘Well,’’? said the Bird, ‘‘ mind, 
I don’t wish to lead you to it— don’t 
ask you to go —in fact, I think you 
had better keep away, but Dumpty’s 
fat-eating is hidden under the roots 
of that big up-turned spruce, just 
where Mooswa’s trail crosses the 
Pelican on its way to his yard.’’ 

‘Do you really think it was hid- 
den there by Carcajou?’’ asked 
Lynx. ‘‘Is it not a Frangois cache 
—or some last year’s cache of 
another Man? They are always 
wandering about through the Bound- 
aries, looking for the yellow sand 
that is washed down by running 
waters, or for the white metal that 
sleeps in rocks.’’ 

‘*No, the white meat belongs to 
our humpbacked comrade —at least, 
he rustled it from the Breed’s 
shack,’’ ansveered Jay. 

‘* Perhaps, after all, it would not 
be fair to take it, then,’’ whined 
Lynx. ‘‘I am hungry —oh, so 
hungry; but to steal from one of our 
comrades, even to save one’s life— 
I would rather die, I believe.’’ 

‘* Prince of deceitful wretches! ’’ 
muttered Jay tohimself. ‘‘ He means 
to steal it sure, but is afraid that I 
may inform against him.’’ 

“Pll not touch the fat-eating,’’ 
continued Pisew. ‘‘ True, the little 
Lieutenant stole it from Frangois, 
but that is different, is it not, wise 
brother — you who are learned in the 
Law of the Boundaries? To take 
from them who would rob us of our 
clothes is not wrong, is it?’’ 

‘*No; that is understood of all of 
us,’’? answered Jack, aloud; to him- 








~ But how?’’ asked the King. 


self he said: ‘‘ The hypocrite! ’’ 
(Concluded on Page 20) 
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The Golden Age of the Engineer 


oe the coming of the autumn days of 1goo an army of 

students, nearly two hundred thousand strong, will 
enter the doors of our colleges and of our technical schools. 
Of this ever-growing host a larger proportion than ever before 
will turn its face toward applied science—toward the pro- 
fession of the engineer. 

Could one whisper a single friendly sentence into the ear 
of each one of these young men and young women (for there 
are women also who are engineers), I imagine he would say: 
‘Look well to your preparation, for your opportunity in 
engineering will be such as the world has never seen.’’ 

As to preparation. This is the day of the trained man. 
In competition with him the untrained man, or the poorly 
trained man, cannot maintain himself. Do not be afraid of 
too much theory. Never yet was good practice which was 
not preceded by and based upon good theory. Let your 
theoretical training be broad and deep. It is your only sure 
foundation for the best work. The engineer, however, is 
one who is not only scientifically trained to do things, but 
who does them. Therefore, do not expect to be made into 
an engineer in the school. Engineers are not made in 
schools, notwithstanding diplomas. 

The real engineer is he who uses his training in accord- 
ance with the rules of common-sense, and it sometimes hap- 
pens that the engineer in title is not the engineer in fact. 
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I recall such an instance in the experience of a Western 
railroad. A bridge had been washed away and it was neces- 
sary to replace it with a temporary structure. The chief 
engineer and his staff were ordered in hot haste to the place, 
a drafting-room was established in the near-by station, and 
the scene became one of great activity. Twodays later came 
the general manager to add more pressure to the already 
tense situation. Alighting from his private car he encoun- 
tered the master bridge-builder. The latter was a type 
evolved by the railroad situation of the last generation— 
heavy handed, hard of head, with some knowledge of books 
and a vast experience. 

‘*John,’’ said the manager, and the words quivered with 
energy, ‘‘I want this job rushed. Every hour’s delay costs 
the company money. Have you got the engineer’s plans for 
the new bridge? ’”’ 

**Colonel,’’ said the old man (the engineer student will 
learn early in his career that the general manager of a rail- 
road never ranks lower than Colonel) —‘‘ Colonel, I don’t 
know whether the engineer has got the picture drawed yet or 
not, but the bridge is up, and the trains are passing over it.’’ 

As to opportunity. The next quarter-century promises a 
physical development such as no generation has ever known. 
Upon our mainland a vast area of desert land is to blossom 
under the engineer’s touch, canals are to be built, cities are 
to be lighted, problems of sanitation are to be wrought out. 

Furthermore, during the past two years a whole series of 
new problems has been presented to the American engineer. 
There has come to us, most unexpectedly, the control of 
islands of the far East. Here and upon the adjoining conti- 
nent of Asia the next decades are to see an industrial devel- 
opment which will be epoch-making. : 

In all this progress, whether in the islands of the sea or 
within that ancient empire ripe for the development which is 
sure to come, the engineer —the trained engineer — is to play 
a réle such as he has never yet had the opportunity to assume 
since commerce began. Our own West was conquered in the 





strength of an untrained virile energy. The far East— 
old in her wisdom—is to be conquered, and can only be 
won by the aid of the most versatile, the most efficient, the 
most perfect training. He who is to subdue it will go forth, 
not as did the Argonaut of ’49, with pick and shovel, but with 
textbook and steam engine and dynamo. This man is the 
engineer. The twentieth century is his. 

— HENRY S. PRITCHETT, Pres. Mass. Inst. Technology. 
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Europe, not content with absorbing American 
millions by the bonds of matrimony, now borrows 
on securities that are much more gilt-edged than 
bankrupt titles. 
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The Old Man’s Son 


O LONG as a young man is content to part his hair in the 
middle, to spend his days on the golf links and his 
nights ‘‘ about town,’’ inherited wealth may be an unmixed 
advantage; for it secures for itself an attention, a position, 
which its owner enjoys vicariously. But let the bacillus of 
ambition get into his blood, let him become fired with the 
desire to see his name transferred from the columns that 
chronicle the easy honors of the ballroom to those which 
record the daily progress of the battle in business, in politics 
or in the professions, and he will find that he must make the 
world forget his inheritance before it will take him seriously. 
Until then he is simply ‘‘ The Old Man’s Son.’’ 
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The way of that rich young man who would be something 
more than ‘‘ The Old Man’s Son’’ is hard. The world has 
grown used to seeing the second generation dissipate in 
weakness what the first accumulated in strength. For under 
the shadow of a giant fortune, those elemental qualities of 
character which are developed and knotted hard by a free 
and unsheltered struggle with the world grow soft and 
sappy. Oftener than not, ability is transmitted from father 
to son, but raw ability is not enough. Untrained, untried, 
undirected in a struggle for advancement, it may be an 
element of weakness instead of strength. So, though the 
world has nothing but respect for the ‘‘ old man’s’’ pocket- 
book, of the son it is not so sure. Honors may be his for the 
asking, but they are sham honors; valueless because 
unearned; neither satisfying him nor deceiving the public; 
lacking the salt that gives them savor; making him look 
beside the man who holds them by right of conquest like a 
gold-laced General of militia beside the scarred old Colonel 
who has sabred his way up from the ranks. 

When young Vanderbilt, by all accounts an earnest and 
an ambitious young man, went as a delegate to a recent 
political convention, he became a congressional possibility 
within twenty-four hours, and there was no yellow journal 
but did him the reverence of a “‘ front-page story.’’ Yet all 
that was not recognition of transcendent genius in young 
Vanderbilt himself, but tribute to ‘‘ The Old Man’s Son.’’ 
Not until he has been tried out in his ward and on the stump, 
and has borne out the promise of his earnestness, will he 
become a ‘“‘ front-page story ’’ for a better reason. 

Any young man whose father left him a sufficient number 
of stock certificates can be elected director in half a dozen 
companies, but the world will say ‘‘ pull’’; or he may even 
go to Congress, and it will cry ‘‘ barrel.’’ He must demon- 
strate his ability again and again before he can secure 
recognition for his individuality. 
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When ‘‘ The Old Man’s Son’? starts out seriously to make 
himself felt in the affairs of life he discovers that, though 
the world may belong to Monte Cristo, it secretly resents his 
ownership, and yields its laurels only to those who fight their 
way to that common ground where real success is achieved 
and ability is the sole standard, whether they come up from 
poverty or down from wealth. And of the two, the path is 
straighter for the boy who starts poor, who must travel alone 
and unaided every step of that way which leads through the 
ranks of the people whom he must understand, and those 
experiences that he must undergo personally, to be wise in 
knowledge and strong in character. And when he has 
attained to a high place, the fact of his being there is his 
certificate of merit. ‘‘ The Old Man’s Son’’ must, at first, 
be continually proving that he deserves his honors. And even 
then there is always an element of suspicion in the world’s 
attitude toward him. For the people give their fullest 
confidence only to their sons. 
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Rich men are coming to see that there is no royal road to 
success in this country, and that their sons cannot begin any- 
thing at the top. Every day we read or hear of some heir to 
millions being thrown into the rough-and-tumble of office or 
factory to wear the gloss off his college education and to 
learn that the pleasant occupation of signing checks is only 
one step in the securing of money. More and more are rich 
young men discovering that golf is a pastime, not a business, 
and that elegant idleness is not a career. And so we find 
them as cowboys, as reporters, as Rough Riders, trying 
themselves against other men and finding out that work is the 
only thing ‘‘ worth while.’’ And when a youth learns that 
he is in a fair way to become a self-made man; for not all 
our self-made men were born poor. Here and there is one 
who started life as ‘‘The Old Man’s Son,”’’ like Governor 
Roosevelt, and forced recognition for himself by hard work 
and the sheer weight of ability. 


ws 


In this campaign the trusts have lain low and the 
campaign orators have tried to lay them lower. 
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The Conservative in Clover 


O THOSE whose interests are keen and whose activities 
are sharp there is something rather forbidding in the 
word conservative. Douglas Jerrold once said that a cop. 
servative is a man who will not look at the new moon out of 
respect for that ‘‘ ancient institution,’’ the old one. But, as 
usual, when we want first-rate truth and philosophy in the 
definition of a fact, name or tendency we go to our good old 
American Emerson. ‘‘ We are reformers in spring and sum. 
mer,’’ he said; ‘‘ in autumn and winter we stand by the old, 
Reformers in the morning and conservatives at night.’’ 

Never in the history of the world were there more isms, 
more schemes and more visions of radicalism, reconstruction 
and reform. From hut to throne, from the village debating 
society to the blood-stained battlefields, men are working 
and speaking for great changes in conduct and government, 
The fight is going on all the time, and the forces of mind 
and muscle know neither fear nor discouragement. 

And yet how true it is that in the later days of this old 
world we are standing by what is. We see it particularly in 
our systems of finance and in our methods of dealing with 
one another. In our larger relations the deciding force is 
the conservative judgment. In politics we find this to be 
true not only in the great nations of Europe and America, 
but in that marvel of the East, Japan, where after wonderful 
changes the whole tendency is .so strongly toward conserya- 
tism that the Marquis Ito, who is the author of the new con- 
stitution of his country, has been called back into public life 
for the quieting effect he may have upon Japanese politics, 
In England, where conservatism is seen at its worst and 
sometimes at its best, the reform forces have so scattered that 
the return of the Conservative Ministry is practically a walk- 
over. And however people may vary in their opinions as to 
the verdict in the United States, the forces of conservatism 
are larger and stronger here than they have ever been. 

One may say all this without being a conservative. In 
fact, there is a great deal more fun in being areformer. That 
allows liberality of thought and expression, but conservatism 
needs a high white collar and a certain exactness which 
restrain the average man of independent disposition. At 
the same time, it is the regulating power in the world to-day, 
and the conservatives are holding higher offices, making the 
most money, and getting the largest tombstones. 
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Those who appropriate other people’s ideas never 
get tired of saying that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 
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The Good Side of College Fraternities 


No scholarly, not political, not social, but primarily and 

fundamentally fraternal in their conception, the Greek 
letter societies of our American colleges have a great influ- 
ence in the development of the individual. Though there is 
no doubt that there are occasional! evils in the fraternity sys- 
tem, it has been demonstrated that, on the whole, their influ- 
ence is for good. Were it otherwise, the hundreds of chapters 
of the different fraternities would long ago have become 
extinct. 

That the association of a picked number of men of the 
most potent personalities in the institution could be other 
than elevating to the individual is hardly reasonable. That 
the fraternities are made up of such men there is no doubt. 
All of the Presidents since the Administration of Garfield have 
worn the insignia of one of these societies, President 
Cleveland being the only one initiated after he reached prom- 
inence. Garfield was a member of Delta Upsilon, Arthur 
was a Psi Upsilon, Harrison was one of the early members of 
Phi Delta Theta, Cleveland was elected a member of Sigma 
Chi, and McKinley wore the rhombic pin of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon at the time of his inauguration. In addition to these, 
hosts of men prominent in public life are included in frater- 
nity membership. 

From the time that the new man is invited to join the fra- 
ternity he is placed upon his mettle to maintain the standing 
that led to his election. That he should be elected from the 
great body of students around him leads him to think that 
there must be something in his personality that is attractive 
to other men. Every man of reason knows his own strong as 
well as weak points, and it becomes his ambition to develop 
these strong points to the highest degree, and in that way to 
demonstrate that the confidence of his brothers has not been 
misplaced. The constant association with men of sterling 
worth during the years in which the character is being formed 
can only be for good. After the first two years in the organl- 
zation he becomes an upperclassman and one of the leaders 
of the organization. He finds that the underclassmen look 
up to him for advice and example. And this influence has 
more power with him than any other. ; 

Another instance in which the fraternity is of great benefit 
is that it demonstrates that the individual must give way 
the organization. Personal ambition must be thrust aside to 
enable the organization best to accomplish its purposes. 
Self-denial is something that all must be prepared to exercise. 
The moral support that it is sometimes necessary to give to 
another is of great benefit in personal development. 

The little gold badge is an open sesame to many of the 
pleasures that the ‘‘ old grad.’’ has when he finds time agaim 
to visit the college campus. What difference does it make 
that all of the present members are boys? The same spirit 
lives in them that was present years ago. 

Most of the antagonism toward the fraternity system is 
caused by a lack of knowledge concerning its end 4! 
aim. There should be a more general spread of knowledge of 
the fraternity, so that the parent may know that the son ve 
sought as a member for the benefit of both the student hi 
and of the organization. 
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COLONEL A. L. MILLS 


A Great College Year 


This will be the greatest college year that the United States 
or any other country has ever known. THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post has taken some trouble to collect the returns 
from the different institutions of the country, and there is 
scarcely an exception to the report of an unprecedented 
increase in the number of students. This affects not only 
the Universities, so called, but all the colleges of every class 
and size throughout the Union. 

Such an institution as Princeton, for instance, reports an 
increase of forty per cent. in the Freshman class. Harvard 
has the largest Freshman class in the history of any American 
institution. Columbia has an unprecedented increase. Yale 
has six hundred Freshmen,*with an increase of more 
than ten per cent. in every department, and the Western 
colleges are fully as prosperous. The collegiate institu- 
tions of the country, some four hundred in all, have a com- 
bined attendance of between one and two hundred thousand, 
and the total is not far from the two-hundred-thousand mark. 

During and after all periods of prosperity the private 
schools and the colleges secure an increased membership, for 
the evident reason that people are better prepared to pay for 
the instruction of their children. That the figures have this 
year gone far beyond anything ever before known is, of 
course, largely accounted for by the increase in population; 
but, while allowing fully for all that, it is still true that the 
number has greatly exceeded any former proportion in the 
population statistics of the country. 

It may be well to explain that the word college, as refer- 
ring to American institutions, is on the average more true 
than the word University. There are, in name, more than 
one hundred Universities in the United States. Actually, 
however, there are not a half dozen; but in these days, when 
a “‘professor’’ may be anything from a bootblack to a 
Sanscrit scholar, it would be idle to quarrel with mere 
names. 

The great thing is that the rush for higher education was 
never so strong or so general as it is in the present day. 


Better Looking Students 


The practical men who manage the business of the colleges 
report in a personal and confidential way that the students 
are better dressed and better appearing than at any time in 
their experience. The era of bathtubs and sanitation and 
good living has had its effect upon American youth. To-day 
if young Ben Franklin should come to Philadelphia to try his 
fortunes, it is quite likely that he would not march up the 
street munching his cheap loaf, but would be riding comfort- 
ably and handsomely in an automobile toward a scholarship, 
possibly pausing on his way to get a well-balanced luncheon 
at a fashionable café. 

The whole tone of college life has been wonderfully raised 
within the past few years, and if one desires to see a set of 
well-groomed young men he should attend the opening pro- 
ceedings of a modern college. Their clothes are not only 
hew and well made, but their complexions are clear. 


Better Order Among the Students 


Generally at the opening of the college year there are dis- 
turbances between certain of the classes and in some 
instances there have been outbreaks among the students in 
general. Several rushes and class contests occurred this 
autumn, but they were fewer than for ten years past. 

To some extent the improvement was due to the extra pre- 
cautions taken by the Faculties, but a great deal of the credit 
undoubtedly belonged to the students, who have grown no 
longer to look upon violent horseplay as either instructive or 
amusing. 

_In other ways the student of to-day shows that he is man- 
lier, more orderly, and more regardful of the things in 
conduct and appetite which make for useful manhood. He 
Is the best young man in any country or of any period in the 
world’s history, and he will do big things and do them well. 
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Does a College Education Pay? 


Last spring, in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, in the 
only article which former President Cleveiand had at that 
time ever contributed to a magazine, he asked and answered 
the question: Does a College Education Pay? His conclu- 
sion, expressed with his usual clearness and vigor, was that 
it did. .When some people get a surplus of money they are 
apt to think themselves above mere mercenary motives or 
conditions, and thence comes a certain self-satisfied feeling 
of superiority. Mr. Cleveland preved that education, even 
when measured by mercenary standards, shows large profits. 

Curiously, the messages that came this month from the 
leading collegiate institutions all agreed upon one point, 
and that was the wonderful recognition among leading men 
of the monetary value of higher and skilled education. They 
have found that the college really does pay. The self-made 
man, who has been boasting that he got along in the world 
without a college education, finds not only that his son is 
better off with these additional opportunities, but that he 
himself profits more largely by having college men in his 
employment. 

Here is an illustration. It comes from two of the technical 
departments—those of chemistry and mechanical engineer- 
ing—of one of the leading Universities of the world. Last 
June these two departments turned out about fifty graduates. 
Every single one of them secured a remunerative position at 
once, and the applications from leading concerns would have 
taken nearly as many more. A young graduate, not yet 
turned twenty, became the chemist of a company in one of 
the large cities. There were certain by-products which were 
an entire waste to the company. He was asked to experiment 
with them, and to see if he could get anything from them. 
Within three months he had succeeded with one of the 
products and at once received a handsome increase of salary. 

‘‘ The coal regions,’’ said the professor who read the young 
man’s letter in which he told of this experience, ‘‘ are full of 
waste products that must be utilized for the benefit and profit 
of their owners, and it is the same in all other sections and 
in all other businesses.’’ 


Education is becoming so popular, not only because it is 


the best thing in itself, but also because, when reduced to 
dollars and cents, it pays, and that with some is the test. 
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The Broadening of the Colleges 


This recognition of the practical value of a college educa- 
tion has had a very positive effect in the colleges. It has 
caused them to cater more to the real, practical needs of the 
times. More young men than ever before now go to college 
to learn how best to do special things. The idea of the all- 
round training and experience is by no means abandoned, 
and the classical departments have their quota, but the most 
marked increase is in the special departments in which 
young men are taught to be experts. 

Hence there is a broadening and quickening in the col- 
leges themselves. The men at the head of our institutions 
are studying as never before the facts of progress and the 
requirements of the new generation, and colleges are improv- 
ing their equipment in order to give to young men facilities 
for the largest and most direct results. Thus we have col- 
leges for commerce, colleges for diplomacy, colleges for busi- 
ness—and the departures have just begun. The fact that 
each new school of this kind gets immediate recognition and 
attracts encouraging attendance shows how quick the new 
generation is to appreciate the effort to give better service. 


False Charges Against Athletics 


A great deal of good-natured fun has been poked at the 
athletic exuberance of the modern University, and there have 
been jokes galore upon the theme that the young men go to 
college for the games and that the studies are merely inci- 
dental. 

No doubt the modern college boy wants sport, and he is 
very proud if he can gain eminence in any prominent contest 
of skill and endurance, but, at the same time, never in the 
country’s history was the college student really more serious 
than he is to-day. 

The surface indications may not always seem to bear this 
out, but that does not alter the truth. We are in the midst 
of a very quick and instant age. Things must be done 
promptly or somebody else will do them and get all the 
credit. They must be done with skill or somebody else will 
do them better. The young man knows this, and while he 
may have, as he should have, his lighter hours and his rec- 
reations, deep down in his thoughts and purposes is a simple 
and triumphant earnestness. 

Then again, college athletics have done vast good in 
improving the physical quality of the students. After all the 
sins are counted against it—and they are not too few—the 
credit side of the ledger is preponderatingly favorable to 
college sport. 

It has encouraged and produced a higher manliness. 


The Modern College Man 


There is one thing that we should kiways remember as the 
best proof of college life, and that is the fine quality of the 
college man, his capacity for work, and his interest in the 
better things of life. 

Take, for instance, four men onthis page. Doctor Harrison, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, can work from 
nine in the morning until after midnight all through the col- 
lege course, and set a pace which the young men find hard 
to follow. ; 

Dr. Richard T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin, is a 
man of incessant activity, which accounts for his ability not 
only to gather the facts of the world’s advance, but to analyze 
them and write about them in books and to do more than 
three or four ordinary men achieve. 

Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, is another great worker, 
whose capacity for toil is unlimited; and there is not at West 
Point a young cadet who has a more vigorous step, a clearer 
eye, or a keener interest in everything going on than Colonel 
Mills, the Superintendent. 

So it goes with other college presidents and professors. 
They are a remarkably fine set of men, and in accounting for 
the improvement among the students we should not forget 
their influence and example. Both have been powerful. 
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At the Corner of Lovers’ Lane 








ORAWN BY HC. EDWARDS 


in the quiet village of Princeton, a 

party of bold young men might have 
been seen wending their way stealthily west- 
ward along the broad, though wavering, line 
that marks the route by which in former 
days the stage coaches were wont to rumble 
back and forth between New York and 
Philadelphia. 

Passing the silent shops, whose blinds had 
long since been drawn and doors bolted for 
the night, the little band soon found itself in 
the neighborhood of homes, some placed at 
a distance from the street, with shrubbery 
and dark trees intervening, and some rearing 
abruptly from the sidewalk — but all of them 
dark and silent, bespeaking well-earned rest 
and repose. 

Now the midnight travelers proceeded even 
more stealthily. Ever and anon they might 
have been seen to pause, listening intently 
for a moment, only to resume their progress 
once more as though well assured that their 
suspicion was unfounded or their expecta- 
tion unrealized. tity 

They ‘‘ might have been seen,’’ but the 
chances are you couldn’t have seen them. 
It was so infernally dark. The lamp-posts 

“were black long ago. Those fellows were 
not there to be seen. They were young 
Sophomores .out on class business, about 
twenty of them in the gang. 

When they reached a point near the edge 
of town they halted at a dark little lane that 
led off to the south between two large places 
with many thick trees in them. Here, after 
a little whispering, half of the gang sat down 
on the roadside in the shadow of the thick 
branches and lighted pipes. The rest of them 
picked their way on down through this mys- 
terious-looking lane. The-darkness was still 
more dark because the branches met overhead 
and shut out even the few stars of a very 
dark night. When they reached the other 
end and emerged from under the dense foli- 
age, it seemed light by comparison; they no 
longer stepped on each other’s heels. Here 
they stopped, close to the corner of another 
broad road, and stretched out in the shadow 
on the grassy slope of the lane-side. ‘‘ Now 
then,’’ said one of them, ‘‘ we have every 
approach into town guarded. Let ’em come.’’ 

** Well, they won’t come at all if you talk 
so loud,’”’ said another, gathéring some dead 
leaves for acushion. ‘‘ Sound carries on a 
still night like this.’’ 

‘““They’’ referred, of course, to certain 
Freshmen for whom this and several similar 
gangs were lying in wait, stationed like sen- 
tries within signaling distance of each other 
around the whole town. And the Freshmen’s 
object was to smuggle into Princeton a large 
edition of proclamations, so-called, which 
they would post with great delight on every 
pastable portion of the borough —to be pulled 
down with dispatch eneion as fast 
as they were found by insulted Sophomores 
—while similar bands of conscientious 
Freshmen and vindictive Sophomores were 
repeating the same performance, not quite 
so thoroughly, in the neighboring villages, 
and on freight trains, barns, wagons, bridges, 
and at Trenton and all over that part of the 
State: a futile, foolish “‘ stunt’’ it was, to be 
sure, and very boyish. But we who were fool- 
ish boys, probably, used to take these things 


0)": autumn night about a decade ago, 








pretty seri- 
ously in 
those days, 
and gota 
lot of fun 
out of them, 
which you 
modern un- 
dergradu- 
ates miss, 
though you 
have com- 
pensations. 

These 
proclama- 
tions of 
ours, which 
we called 
‘‘procs.,’’ 
were prob- 
ably di- 
rectly de- 
scended 
from the 
Nassau 
Rake, an annually outrageous magazine, 
published when the generation which begot 
us was in college. Our procs. said about 
the same thing year after year, generally 
beginning with a ten or twenty pica line 
across the top, arrogantly calling the attention 
of the Freshman class, or of the Sophomores, 
as the case might be; followed by a number 
of ‘‘ whereases’’ artd ‘‘therefore be it de- 
creeds,’’ etc., and then a lot of personal char- 
acterizations which we thought splendid, be- 
holding them printed in bold type. Even 
those attacked rather liked it, though they 
pretended otherwise. The invectives were 
worded in the old-fashioned, stilted style of 
sarcasm — perhaps a relic of the Rake—very 
broad, very unmistakable; nothing subtle 
about it, so that he who ran (or tore them 
down) could read. But we thought it very 
good. The Sophomores annually forbade in 
their proclamation the carrying of canes, 
wearing of silk hats, smoking of pipes, etc., 
which Freshmen wouldn’t dream of doing 
anyway, and printed it in vivid green ink; 
very cutting. The Freshmen procs. generally 
came later and said—lI’ve forgotten what, 
but very much what last year’s. Freshmen 
said. Nowadays there are no such things as 
Rakes or procs.—and yet some old grads. 
maintain that college life is degenerating. 

So much by way of accounting for the 
presence of these lads at this romantic spot 
—the name-of the place was Lovers’ Lane— 
at this absurd hour when they might well 
have been in bed. For indeed, most of them 
badly needed sleep, having lost much in this 
same cause on previous nights, in vain. But 
these were of a virulent type of Sophomore, 
not above violent hazing, it must be con- 
fessed, and as they lay there they planned 
terrific retribution for any Freshman who 
might fall into their hands this night. He 
would have to pay up for the night’s rest he 
had cost them. That the Freshmen would 
finally make their attempt before another 
dawn, these determined Sophomores did not 
doubt. There had been many signs, none 
of which need be mentioned except that two 
members of the crowd, who had Freshmen 
brothers, reported the latter absent from their 
rooms all that day and evening. 

But even planning persecution becomes 
monotonous and so they talked of other 
things, and that was how the following ghost 
story happened to be told. 

“*Did you fellows know that this corner 
was haunted?’’ one of the crowd remarked. 

‘All right, we’ll be scared,’’ said one of 
them. ‘‘ Go on with your yarn.”’ 

“* I haven’t any faked-up ghost story,’’ the 
other returned; ‘‘in fact, I don’t believe in 
the ghost part of this thing myself, but the 
story part is true, all right. This very spot, 
here at this corner, is, I suppose, as much 
haunted as any haunted place is.”’ 

“‘T never heard of Lovers’ Lane being 
haunted,’’ observed one of the fellows. 

‘*Sounds reasonable, though,’’ said an- 
other; ‘‘ go on with it.’ 

““Well,’’ said the one appealed to, ‘‘ you 
never heard of this spot being haunted be- 
cause no one alive here to-day ever came out 
here at the right hour and at the proper time 
of the year to see, and the reason they never 
came out here to see was that this happened 
in my family and was never told out of my 


And she wou!d have none of him 


A Princeton Ghost Story 
By Jesse Lynch Williams | 


family before, at least not to my knowledge 
—and I suppose some of my people would 
think it sacrilegious of me—some of the older 
generation, anyway —totell iteven now. But 
it happened so long ago. The Kid and I 
always intended to come out here, but I’ve 
been so busy every night looking for his 
class procs. and he looking for our procs. 
that we never got around to it.’’ 





‘*Oh, shut up and go on!”’ said one of 
the others. 
“Well, my great-great-grandfather was 


here in the last century, you know, a little 
before the Revolution. His name _ was 
David, and he was a devil. His father sent 
him up from Virginia, first with a private 
tutor to look after him until he got on to the 
ropes and was used to running alone (I 
reckon it didn’t take him very long to make 
up his mind he could do without the tutor), 
and a negro body-servant —they didn’t call 
’em valets in those days—and a horse, maybe 
two horses, I don’t know; we’ll say two 
horses in the next generation probably. He 
kept the horse, and his servant; too, at a 
tavern called the Hudibras. It used to stand 
at the corner of Nassau Street and College 
Lane. But there’s nothing left of College 
Lane now except the driveway that leads up 
by Dickinson Hall. He kept his own wines 
there at the tavern, too; had ’em brought up 
from their own cellar in Virginia, his father’s 
own importation—said he couldn’t get any 
gentleman’s wine, at least none good enough 
for him, in New York or Philadelphia—not 
in the market, anyway. Oh, he was the real 
thing! and he had a lot of accompaniments 
to his college course which my people to-day 
clearly consider unessential for an education. 
And he wasn’t the only one either. There 
was quite a little gang of ’em here at the 
time, though I’m not sure of their names. 
My ancestor cut every name out of the diary 
he kept at the time—for reasons I'll explain 
pretty soon. But one of them came from 
New York, I know, because my forbear used 
to go up there on vacations; found a class- 
mate’s sister to play with—even as you and 
I. She is described at length in his diary, 
by the way. And another of his pals was 
from Bordentown; lived in one of those queer 
old houses overlooking the. river, don’t you 
know, right near where the old Bonaparte 
house stands to-day. Then there was a third 
—we’ve all heard of him—Aaron Burr; he 
was here at the time, too, but he wasn’t in 
the same class, I believe. Perhaps he was 
simply a town boy, the President’s son. 
But he was-one of ’em, and I imagine he 
could hold his own. Say, he was a boy! and 
what a winner! I ’spose in his day he has 
led many a fascinating female up this very 
same Lovers’ Lane. He was a boy! 

“Well, that was the make-up of one of the 
gayest gangs that ever cheered for Princeton 
—only they didn’t cheer in those days, did 
they? They had lots of manner and were 
great on clothes. They dressed to beat the 
band —gayly colored clothes with little flub- 
dubs up here— you know what I mean—and 
a wig and all that, and carried sword-canes. 
They used them, too, in those days, when 
they got to scrapping in Whig and Clio Hall 
—imagine fighting a duel over the outcome 
of a debate! They used to take it more seri- 
ously than we do now in these times of brutal 
athletics. There’s a portrait of my ancestor, 
as he was as a student, in our dining-room 
at home, by Peale; went all the way to New 
York in the stage coach to pose for it during 
the Christmas holidays when he was visiting 
that New York pal I spoke of.’’ 

‘‘We can guess at all that,’’ interrupted 
one of the listeners. ‘‘Go on with the 
story.”’ 

‘*T was just creating the atmosphere— 
ahem! Well, he was a very naughty boy, I 
regret to say; sowed enough wild oats to last 
several centuries; that’s why I’m so good. 
So when he got upto his ears in debt from 
gambling, he gambled some more. Dice, 
mostly, wasn’t it, in those days?—dice with 
gin-slings and toddies and all those dopey 
drinks that give an awful head. 

‘*Now, ’long about Senior year, when he’d 
been up to New York visiting his classmate, 
what did he do but get up against it. And 
she would have none of him. Then, like a 
fool—if I may say so—he tried a very old- 
fashioned and also a very modern method of 
forgetting about it. And so it was no wonder 
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Christmas Suggestions 


To any person who intends to buy nice 
furniture it will pay, and pay well, to send 
for our catalogue and investigate the posi- 
tive advantages of buying “Direct from 
Factory at Factory Prices.”’ 

This space is too small to give full de- 
tails, but the following will give an idea 
of the extremely low 
prices at which we sell 
strictly HIGH-GRADE 
furniture. 


A Splendid 
Gift for a 
Gentleman 


$29.50 feys 


restful “‘Turk- 
ish Rocker,” No, 
677. 







COVERED with 
best wey ft machine- 
buffed GENUINE 
leather. Has genuine 
hair cushions, tufted 
back, spring rockers and ball-bearing casters. Choice of 
maroon, olive-green or russet-color Ae At retail a 
similar chair costs $45.00 to $60.00, 


The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 
$9.75 Pave thie me. 


Desk,” No, 245. A dainty 
birthday, wedding or 
Christmas gift. 


FRONT is figured mahog- 
any, tastily inlaid with pearl and 
white holly. Has French legs 
both back and front, two locks. 
Small drawer inside, places for 
paper pen, ink, etc. Bottom of 
arge drawer is of pretty bird's-eye 
maple. Trim- 

mings are . 
so je 
ished aaah 
This desk is 
polished like 
a piano, and from a dealer will cost 
$15.00 to $20.00. 


For the Lover of Music 


$8 75 Buys this nice mahog- 
° any “‘ Music Cabinet,” 
No. 679. a 

FRONT is figured mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs, adjustable 
shelves and lock. Trimmings are 
solid brass, and bottom of drawer is 
retty bird's-eye maple. This cabinet 
cS a rich polish finish, and from a 
dealer will cost $12.00 to $17.50. 








A Choice Gift 
for a Young Mar 


$22.50 fiz" 


beautiful q uarter- 
sawed oak “ Home 
Desk,” No. 311. 


THE DESIGN of this 
desk is almost perfection 
for a “home desk. It 
combines all the practi- 
cal features of a regular 
office desk—roll top, 
letter file, book stalls, 
sliding arm rest, plenty 
of drawers, pigeonholes, 
ball-bearing casters, etc. 
—and in a way that is graceful, artistic and ful: of styler-At 
retail it would cost from $30.00 to $45.00. 


For the 
Office Man 


Buys 
$1 9.8 this 
Desk 
Is 48 inches long, 
30 inches wide, 48 
inches high. It has 
a fine quarter-sawed 
oak front, closed 
back, front base 
mould, 22 pigeon- 
holes, 9 file boxes, 
2 arm rests, da//- 
dearing casters, 
and 8 complete 
letter files, This 
desk has a hand- 
some golden oak polish finish. From a dealer would cost 
to $35.00. 


$28.00 Mh Sh 
A Splendid Gift for the Family 
$29.50 Bess .. bazertonie “Turkish 
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THIS COUCH is 76 inches long, 29 inches wide, and is made 
of best quality of machine-buffed genuine leather (no imita- 
tion), and all cushions are genuine curled horsehair. ~ 
finest steel springs, sprin, , ball-bearing casters 4! 

6-row tufted top. 's couch, at retail, will cost $50 to $70. 


ae Panne 6 Sane le is shipped ‘On 
Our Liberal Terms: £20) 05i"-eigar Prepaid, 
and may be returned to us at our expense if not posktivey 


the best of its kind ever sold * direct from the factory to 
user” at so low a price as we offer it. 


ll points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight jncheat’ oat north of South 
Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our Complete Catalogue No. R. 


The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches: NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factory 
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PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than 
all other makes combined. 


Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own a 
VOS@€ piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of ex- 
pense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
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THE NEW SCALE Vischer yields a Cagle 

v4 of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
ity it stamps the lischer Piano with 
ity that no other Piano possesses. 





an individun 


60 Over 
Years 110,000 
Established Sold 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Kasy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a Iligh-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 


“Our Favorite 
GOLD ENAMEL 


(WASHABLE) 


A FREE SAMPLE consisting of two bottles, 


enough of “Our Favorite” 
Gold Enamel to gild a small frame, also a brush 
to apply it with, to any one mentioning this maga- 
zine and enclosing a two-cent stamp for postage. 
As brilliant and smooth as gold leaf. Ready for 
use. A child can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. 
Can be washed without tarnishing. Gilds every- 
thing, such as chairs, frames, bric-&-brac, chande- 
liers, baskets, etc. Sold by dealers generally, or 
we will send 25-cent full-size box, express prepaid. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
43 Park Place, New York 


PROPER HEATING 


Means healthful 
heating at one- 
half the cost for 
fuel that you now 
pay for unsani- 
. tary heating. 


© The Jackson 
© Ventilating 
(irate 


Keeps the room filled with fresh, warmed 
air, constantly changing, but of uniform 
temperature. It heats an entire house of 
moderate size during Spring and Fall, 
and several rooms on one or different 
floors in freezing weather. The Ventila- 
ting Grate can be fitted into any ordinary 
fireplace, and burns either coal, wood or 
gas. Write at once for Catalogue 12, and 
learn about it. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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that when Commencement was approaching 
he saw a dip. slipping right out of his hands 
because he hadn’t money enough to pay his 
debts nor nerve enough to call on the old 
man forany more. He had to clear his debts 
or the Faculty wouldn’t give him his degree. 
You may not be aware that there’s an old rule 
to that effect still. You can take that re- 
minder for what it’s worth. To Mr. Hyer, 
who kept the Hudibras, he owed a hundred 
and fifty pounds alone — or ‘ mine host ’ Hyer, 
I s’pose he called him. At any rate, the 
innkeeper, having somewhat of a modern 
Princeton boarding-house instinct, threatened 
to tell President Witherspoon or to write 
down home to his father, and here were the 
final exams. coming and Commencement. 

‘“ Now, in those days Commencement was 
held in the fall, instead of June, and it was 
a great stunt, even more than it is to-day, 
comparatively, only it was different, some- 
thing like fair time in an English county. 
Not so many relatives of the fellows came, 
because there weren’t so many relatives, and 
because it was such a job to get here, but the 
people, the country people, gathered from 
miles around, as well as the fashion from 
Trenten and Elizabethtown, and even some 
from New York and Philadelphia. There 
were horse races up and down Nassau Street 
in front of old North; fakirs had tents, strewn 
here and there; gypsies told fortunes and 
played the devil; and—and—there were 
gambling booths. The college had to put a 
stop to all this later, but it was not in time to 
be of use to my great-great-greaty or his 
‘wicked associates.’ He tried the gypsies, 
and they told him how to win. He bucked 
up against the red in the gambling booths 
and they showed him how to lose—after first 
letting him win enough to get him well 
hooked, in the usual way. Finally, to cut it 
short, David and two of his pals lost their 
collar buttons and their shirt studs and all 
the silver buttons on their funny long coats 
—though they had a great many coats and 
heaps of buttons, running up behind as well 
as down in front. They were cleaned out 
entirely, And that night they looked each 
other in the face like shipwrecked sailors and 
decided to do something about it. My an- 
cestor knew it would never do for this to 
get to his father’s ears. His father was of 
the English sort of father, very distant and 
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arrogant, but very loving all the same. And 
the worst of it was, I should have mentioned, 
his father had intrusted him with some 
money, a contribution to the Patriotic Sons 
of Liberty, I think they were called — one of 
those pre-Revolutionary crowds that he was 
in. And it had gone, too. In short, they 
were desperate, and they weren’t the sort to 
do the Prodigal Son act or to take it out in 
suicide. That night, the night after they lost 
their coat buttons, one of them said: ‘We 
fellows’—only he said it in long perambu- 
lating sentences, of course, with ‘damme’s’ 
and ‘ gadzooks’ and things —‘ we fellows are 
at the end of our rope. We've got to do 
something, and do it quick, or our names 
are mud. 


What's the matter with holding | 


up a stage-coach some of these fine nights? | 


There are lots of people gathering for 
Commencement festivities, and they’re 
loaded down with jewelry, many of them.’ 

‘Well, at first my ancestor, David, said 
—at least this is the way he wrote it down in 
his diary, which was found after his death: 
‘Sir, I would have you know that I am a 
gentleman,’ and all that, with a pinch of 
snuff and a bow, and the usual stage direc- 
tions. (Think of all that sort of thing going 
on up in quiet-looking old North. ) 

‘* But this fellow had a way with him. He 
was a great talker—I always fancied it was 
Aaron Burr, but tradition doesn’t tell his 
name, and you may be sure the diary does 
not—he was a smooth one, anyway —so 
finally they organized a plot. A very com- 


See Maan 


prehensive, melodramatic plot with masks | 


and horse-pistols, and—this is what hap- 
pened. The next afternoon one of them rode 
down the pike to the westward—not my an- 
cestor; he had an examination to attend to. 
But this other fellow arrived at the old tav- 
ern there in Trenton, I forget the name of 
the street, on the corner of the turnpike, 
about the time the night coach was ex- 
pected. There was nothing about this that 
could excite suspicion, because they often 
rode dewn to this tavern and they were well 
known there. 
coach was several hours late in arriving. 
When the passengers got out for supper this 


It was a. stormy day and the | 


chap sized them up—just as you and I might | 


look over a crowd of girls on the campus. 


‘* Meanwhile the storm got so bad that the | 


coach people decided not to push on to 


—alone to wait for morning with his dead father 

















AOE MARK 


47 Rogers 


Bros, 


Knives, Forks 
and Spoons 


For every conceivable purpose 
and in a great variety of pat- 
terns, can be selected in the 
brand bearing the trade-mark 


“1847 


Rogers 


Bros.”’ 


They are sold by 
“ leading 
deal- 

ers. 


“ Silver 
Plate that 
Wears.” 


This same 
brand in silver 
plate has been 
made for over 
half a _ century 
and wherever usec 
has given entire 
satisfaction. 

Remember 


‘a7 1847 ” 
*as there are imi- 
tation ** Rogers.” 
fend for Catalogue 
L. to the makers. 
International Silver Co. 
Successor to 
Meriden Britannla Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 








Ladies’ 14-karat 


Gold Watch, $27 


Full-jeweled; chronometer balance; lever movement; 
gold Louis *XIV_ hands; = model. Accurately 


| Sogulated for immediate delivery. 








Monogram engraved on back without additional 
charge. A thoroughly good watch, 


The Bailey, Banks and Biddle Company 
Chestnut and Twelfth Streets 
Philadelphia 
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prs abongh wd oy ou.0e to 90.00 
Columbia Zither 


“* The Basy to Play 
A distinct advantage over all badge 4 makes. It enables the 
laying of bass accompaniments without the usual effort 
Furthemare the Columbia requires no teacher. Readily 
played from chart fitting under the strings. A delightful in- 
strument—sweet of tone, rich in harmony. The best made. 


Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 
If not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 
press prepaid. Send for FREE ee 

The Phonoharp Co., Dept. F,152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 
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Write for booklet of “‘ WEsrR Art CREATIONS”’ 
(three beautiful new designs in upright cases), and 
for recent opinions of 


World-Renowned Artists and Singers 


“For Sympathetic, Pure and Rich Tone, Combined 
with Greatest Power,” the 


WEBER PIANO HAS NO EQUAL 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Liberal. Send for Catalogue 


WEBER WAREROOMS : 108 Fifth Avenue, New York 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 181 Tremont Street, Boston 
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CHILDREN’S srocxines, ¢ 
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NOW ON SALE-- 
Ask Your Dealer 
FOR STYLE SS 2 


For years there has been a demand for a stock-_ 
ing that would resist the proverbial hard wear 
of the average young person, and yet be light,~ 
stylish and durable. We have at last perfected 
such a stocking for Children or Misses, sizes 5 
to 949, and guarantee every pairto have the dura- 
bility that has made 
Shawknit Half Hose 
for men famous 
throughout the world. 


STYLE SS2 


Is a fine gauge ribbed 
stocking, with 
French feet, rein- 
forced knee, heel 

and ankle; 





















also 
double sole 
Equaltothe best : 
imported, and 


more durable. 
Dyed in our 
famous 
“Snow black.” 
35 cents 


a pair; 3 
pairs 






Sent postpaid, packed ina dainty 
box, on receipt of price, or from 
dealers. 
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Fine, richly deco- 
rated Entrée Plates 
are as essential to the 
dinner service of to-day as 
the dinner set itself. any 
jouseholds boast of a dozen 
dozens —and more. 
No finer line of plates is 
made in this world than we 
make in 


” * ” 4 | 
Elite’ French China | 
The best retail shops carry 
them to retail at from $6 to 
$100 a dozen. Ask your 
dealer to show you some and 
ask us to mail you our story 
in booklet form, 
Limoges—Its People—Its China 
(COPYRIGHTED) 


Limos: 


rors 


Mention this magazine and 
there will be no charge. 


BAWO & DOTTER 
Owners and . 


A d Operators 
Elite Works, Limoges, France. 


26 to 32 Barelay St., New York | 


B. Eldredge 
AUTOMATIC. 


The Best All-Around Family Sewing 
Machine Made.. 


Easy Running, 
High Speed, 
Simple and 
Silent. 

SOLD ATA 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 
AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 

Send for Circular. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO. 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 


Chicago House, New York House, 
49 Jackson BouLEVARD. 93 READE STREET. 


TREES WILL DELIGHT You 


76th Year. Largest Nursery. 
Fruit Book Free. We know Aow to grow best trees. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y. 














Princeton until the next day, but there was 
one passenger, a fat old bloke—a Major or 
something — who seemed to be in a great 
hurry, so, as he couldn’t get the coach to take 
him he hired a wagon—an open wagon was 
the only thing he could get—and swore that 
he would push on alone with only his servant 
with him. And then my ancestor’s pal came 
galloping back to Princeton, covered with 
mud and sweat, to tell the news. 

“** Just our meat,’ says my ancestor, or 
words to that effect. 

“** And he has a wallet,’ said the other, 
‘that he watches as closely as a baby.’ 

*** We'll open it later to-night,’ says my 
ancestor reflectively. 

*** And he’s coming up tite lower road, 
although it’s the muddier, in order to avoid 
highwaymen.’ 

"We're all likely to make mistakes,’ 
said David, who had a quiet way of saying 
things, and he took down a brace of dueling 
pistols. : 

‘**T should say,’ remarked the other, who 
was of a practical turn, ‘that at this rate 
he ought to reach town by one o’clock —not 
earlier.’ 

*** We'll meet at the little run on the lower 
road,’ said my ancestor, taking out his mask; 
and with that they separated. 

“Each slipped out and got his horse, and 
stole away at a different time in order to 
avert suspicion. At just: one o’clock they 
met in the dark hollow where a small stream 
crossed the lower road that leads into 
Princeton from Trenton. It has been called 
Mercer Street since the Revolution.’’ 

‘* Why, that’s this street here,’’ put in one 
of the listeners. 

*“Yes. I don’t know what it was called 
before General Mercer was killed down there. 
The little stream back in the hollow is 
bridged. over now. We cross it évery time 
we walk out this way. I always say, ‘ We'll 
meet at the little run on the lower road,’ 
when I cross it. 

“* There weren’t any houses near by, you 
understand, in those days, but they thought 
it would be better to get a little farther off 
from the village in case there was any shoot- 
ing, and besides, they knew enough about 
these things to know that it is well to do it 
near a crossways, so as to skin out in different 
directions. So they moved along up the hill 
to the first crossing.’’ 

‘“Why, that would be here,”’ interrupted 
one of the listeners. “ 

“*Yes,’’ he went on; ‘‘at Lovers’ Lane, 


’ 


| that’s what I said. Two of them stopped in 


the shadow of some trees over on the other 
side of the road there, while my ancestor 
dropped in here on this side where. we are. 
Just about this identical spot, I s’pose.’’ 
‘*Sist! What’s that?’’ asked one of the 


| listeners. 


“A twig falling off one of the trees over- 
head, you ass!’’ growled another listener. 
** Lots of them fall at this time of the year. 
Go on, Billy.”’ 

“Tt must have been this very time of the 
year—— maybe this very date, though it-was a 
fierce night, not a quiet one—one of our 
Jersey storms, you know, that make lots of 
our awful mud and play the deuce with foot- 
ball practice. So the fat old gentleman was. 


| stuck several times— you know How bad the 
| road is down there a little ways—and they 


waited and waited while the wind’ blew and 
the rain swept across and the leaves were 
carried away, and they shivered with cold and 
excitement until just a little past two 
o’clock.’”’ 

““What’s that?’’ said one of the listeners, 
starting. ‘‘Oh,’’ he added laughing, “‘ it’s 
old North strikin’ two o’clock; doesn’t it 
sound queer, though ?’’ 

‘* Billy,’’ said one of the others, ‘‘ you’ve 
got this timed well, anyway.’’ 

‘Yes, I had it all arranged beforehand,’’ 
he said smiling, though he too seemed to be 
somewhat surprised. 

“Well, don’t let it happen again,’’ put in 
one of the others, and they all laughed at this 
remark rather boisterously. 

““To be the real thing,’’ the story-teller 
went on, ‘‘ it ought to be storming, I sup- 
pose. However, at a few minutes past two 
they heard a pair of tired horses panting 
and puffing up the grade that leads to this 
crossing. You fellows have climbed it on 
bicycles or running hare and hounds, and 
you know how long and stiff it is even when 
the ground is hard; so they came nearer and 
nearer very slowly. My ancestor could 
dimly see them now. The old bloke carried 
no lights. My ancestor cocked his pistols. 
When the wagon reached a point about even 
with us here out popped the amateur high- 
waymen from both sides of the road at once, 
crying, ‘Up with your hands or you’re a 
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dead man!’ Two of them jumped at the 
horses’ heads, according to the arrangement, 
as the old Major put whip to them, while my 
ancestor —I reckon he was the most daring 
of the lot—rushed in and poked his pistol 
under the old boy’s nose. ‘ Don’t kill me!’ 
squealed the servant, and dropped the reins. 

‘**Cur!’ said the old gentleman quite 
calmly. 
when you’re driving.’ And grabbing them 
up himself he slashed the horses with all his 
might. 


holding their heads. 

*** Your wallet or your life!’ cried 
ancestor, leaning over into the wagon. 
servant dropped down on his knees to reach 
for the wallet. David thought it was for a 
pistol. ‘No, you don’t,’ said he, and let the 
servant have it in the side of his head, and 
over he flopped. With the flash of the pistol 
the old gentleman reached out toward David, 
crying ‘My God!’ ‘ Bang’ went my an- 
cestor’s other pistol. ‘Myson!’ finished the 
old man, rolling out upon the roadside at 
his murderer’s feet. 
lifted my ancestor’s mask. 
had given him away, too. 

“Then off skipped the rest of the gang, 
down toward the swamp where the canal now 
runs and so up around by Potter’s woods to 
the college, leaving my ancestor alone to 
wait for morning with his dead father and 
with the wallet. When the dawn came in 
all gray and oozy, the wallet was marked, 
he perceived, ‘For my son’s graduation.’ ”’ 

The story-teller paused a moment, and 
they all sat there thinking. It was a theme 
to appeal to the sons of fathers. 

‘“ They say,’’ the story-teller added, as he 
took out his pipe, ‘‘ that every year on the 
anniversary —on the anniversary —on the — 
but it isn’t so! it can’t be so!’’ he ended in 
a low, tremulous whisper. 

- ‘Good Heavens, fellows!’’ exclaimed one 
of the others; ‘‘ what’sthat? Look, coming 
up the road there! No fooling, what zs it! ’’ 

‘* Do you see it, too? ’’ whispered the story- 
teller in a genuinely frightened tone. ‘‘ Don’t 
have fun with me! Do you swear that you 
see something ?’’ 

They were all looking now, and they saw, 
coming steadily up the grade and as quietly 
as though the road was covered with soft 
mud, which it was not, a bulky white figure 
seated in an open wagon drawn by two white 
horses which moved their legs but made no 
noise. It came nearer. It still made no 
noise. Beside the big white bulky figure 
was a smaller white one leaning against it. 
It was so awfully silent! It was now almost 
opposite to them. ‘‘ Ooh!’’ shuddered one 
of the fellows, rising to his feet, and then 
the others all got up, too. He started up the 
lane at a dog trot holding his body low, then 
the others ran after him, holding themselves 
in the same way. Fifty yards up the lane 
he stopped, then the others stopped. They 
looked around. It had passed by. They 
looked at the man who had told the story. 
He was shaking; he had nothing to say. 
The others said nothing. -He mopped his 
brow, then several of the others mopped 
their brows. Then some one said: ‘‘ Oh, 
come on, fellows,’’ and started back toward 


my 


Maybe his voice 


the corner again, and the others followed | 


after. 

‘* How do you account for it?’’ this calmer 
man asked the one who had told the story. 

‘*Tam cold,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Let’s get 
away from here.’’ There was no doubt about 
his terror. 

““What would the others say?’’ was the 
rejoinder. 

Then they remembered what they were 
there for and waited and waited for Freshmen 
until dawn, when, ‘* Hi there! you fellows! ”’ 
they heard some of their own classmates cry; 
“the town is full of Freshmen procs. and 
we can’t possibly get them all down by 
chapel time. One of the college watchmen 
says they got into town by some road or 
other in a rubber-tired buggy with the horses’ 
feet padded.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ was the uneasy reply, *‘ we didn’t 
see any procs. go by us.’’ 

But they had seen them, dozens of them, 
turned white-side out, fastened on the horses 
and on the wagon—and a whole bulky 
bundle of them on the front seat, beside the 
Freshman who drove. 

A week later, it may be added, they saw 
another proc., a small p. s. proclamation, 
which was devoted entirely to one episode 
of one gang of Sophomores. 

‘* Well,”’ remarked one of this same gang; 
‘‘it is pleasant to send him on errands, and 
to make him buy matches for the room, but 
there are disadvantages in having a Freshman 
brother, all the same.’’ : 


‘You should never let go the reins | 


But they had climbed that hill there | 
in a foot of mud, and besides, two men were | 


The | 


You see the wind had | 
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Fallacies About Training: 





























S THERE 

] | any one to- 
day who 

dares to main- 
tain that it is 
not worth while 
= = for us to take 
care of our bod- 
ies? And yet, 
how seldom we 
see suggestions 
made as to this all-important topic, with its 
many problems, in the serious papers of to- 
day which are dealing with a// aspects of life. 
Reckon up the number of people who either 
have been, or are, or will be, or ought to be, 
in a condition of good training, fit and well, 
z. e., physically—and mentally and morally 
—and the vital interest of the topic and of 
its problems comes at once into prominence. 
Much of the present practice in training is 
quite correct, and I should be sorry to see it 
altered: for instance, it is quite correct to 
repeat certain exercises over and over again; 
it is quite correct to realize that the ordinary 
foods, such as business men take, are not the 
best for training, and that some foods have to 
be cut off, either absolutely or partially. 
Alcohol and tobacco are usually discarded. 
Late hours are also forbidden. Again, the 
present method of training realizes how fatal 
to the health it is to suffer from constipation 
and other evils; it recognizes the value of 
purity of thought and of general self-control ; 
it insists on the individual sacrificing himself 
for the sake of a group. Last, but not least, 
the present system believes that games 











| are well worth doing, and that anything 


| ing 


well worth doing is worth doing well. There 
is, therefore, very much to be commended in 
training as it is at present. But this is not 
the question. The question is whether train- 
is as satisfactory as it might be— 


| whether it is the best possible. 


| Men in training very often 
| as the expression is; 





I shall fix the attention here on the mis- 
takes, or rather on the features which seem to 
me to be mistakes; and, in treating of these, 
I shall omit a good many commonplaces. 
‘* run it too fine,’’ 
they get stale, and very 
often they overeat themselves; but these 
faults are recognized by those who super- 
vise modern training. The following faults 
do not apply to all systems. I merely men- 
tion them, leaving the cap to fit where it may. 


The one special disad- 
vantage of the present 
method —a disadvantage 
which has long been the 
problem and dilemma of 
all heads of schools and universities— is that 
men in training do very little steady and 
sustained brain-work. Not only is this the 
case during the training, but it continues 
also immediately after the training. The 
men are in an unsettled, restless condition. 
At Cambridge, in England; I had a great 
many of my pupils in training for various 
forms of sport, and this restlessness, not 
unlike that of a tiger in his cage, was one of 
the most marked features of this type of man. 
The point is all the more important since the 
period of training usually lasts for many 
weeks. I consider it to be the most serious 
objection to the present system; for surely 
during these weeks the brain-work is of at 
least as much importance as the athletics. 
Later, I shall try to suggest a help toward 
the reconciling of hard brain-work with hard 
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By Eustace H. Miles, M. A. 


Formerly Lecturer and Honours Coach at 
Cambridge University, England, 


physical training. I shall not suggest it as a 
universal remedy, but as the remedy which 
I have found most useful in my own case. 

The next fault about training is that, asa 
rule, only athletes train. Who ever heard of 
a business man “ training’’ for his business? 
No: the word ‘‘training’’ seems to be 
applied only to those who are taking exercise 
with their bodies, or rather to those who are 
taking exercise with their bodies in view of 
some special competition. Surely this is 
narrowing the idea of training, and degrad- 
ing that idea. Business men, and those who 
lead a sedentary life, ought to train every bit 
as much as athletes, and probably rather 
more so. I shall try to suggest a few 
remedies which shall take into account the 
business man without making too large a 
demand upon his time or energy. 


Rest Needed And I shall try to sug- 


gest a remedy for the 
as Well as third mistake in train- 
Exercise ing, suggesting it—for I 


i cannot repeat it too often 
—not as a sure and universal remedy, but as 


one which I have found useful in my own | 


case and with some of my pupils. I mean 
that men in training find that they must exer- 


cise regularly day by day, except perhaps for | 


one day a week. The exercise is not only 
regular but also very severe. 
long stretches of time. 


uses) many hours in every week. It some- 


It goes on for | 
It wastes (or at least | 


—~ - 





times results in a strain to the heart—a strain | 


which is not remedied in after life. 
altogether the effect is not nearly what it 
should be, considering its noble aspects. 
This almost continuous strain is a great 
evil, especially for the young, since science 
tells us that they should have plenty of short 
spells of exercise. 


arteries point in this direction. If they have, 


And | 


Their hearts and their | 


for instance, short runs at tremendous speed | 


four or five times a day, they are less likely to 
be injured than if they have one very long 
run once every day. 

In contrast with this need for regular exer- 
cise, which seems to me to argue a mistake 
in the present methods, I may say that in my 


own case I find no need at all to have daily | 


exercise. 
to dealing with men in training that, after a 
week of sedentary work, I can get up and 
play a match without feeling any fatigue. 
Another still more serious evil in the 
modern training system is the constant ten- 
sion of the nerves and muscles. At 
Cambridge I used to watch my athletic 
pupils, and none of them seemed to have 
acquired the power of repose. They were 
always on the stretch. When the time came 
near, for instance, for the University boat- 
race or the football match, the tension reached 
an extreme, and the men seemed quité unable 
to be at their ease. It is strange that, while 
the trainers perpetually teach their men to 
exercise, and try to teach them how to exer- 
cise, they never teach them to rest. The 
whole of Nature seems to work on the prin- 
ciple of alternations; first work, then rest. 
We see it in day and night; in breathing out 
and breathing in. I need not give other 


instances, many of which can be found in | 
What I wish to | 
insist on here is that, while we teach mento | 
exert themselves, and to strive, and to tie | 


one of Emerson’s Essays. 


themselves up into knots, we seldom or never 
teach them to relax themselves, to be at rest, 
and to undo their nerves and muscles. Two 
of the most popular and sensible of modern 
writers, namely, Professor, James, of Harvard 
University, and Annie Payson Call, have 
drawn the attention of their readers to the 
need of relaxation. It is Americans espe- 
cially who need to relax, to smooth them- 
selves out, and, for example, to let their arms 
and hands hang limp and heavy. If the busi- 
ness man were to give up only three minutes 
each day to standing with his knees bent, 
and with his arms and hands hanging down 
quite loose and limp, and with a contented 
smile. on his face, and with his mind as 
empty as possible, the difference in his state 


of feeling during the day would be almost 


beyond belief. If athletes were to practice a 
few such positions—for we cannot. exactly 
call them exercises—if not for the whole 
body, at any rate for the muscles which they 
are not using, and then, later, for the 
muscles which they are using, in their ath- 
letics, they would reap the harvest, not only 


It will surprise those who are used | 
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New Winter | 
Suits 
and Cloaks. 


WE have 
ceive from 


abroad some exquisite 
designs in tailor-made 
suits and cloaks for 
Winter wear. They 
are the most advanced 
styles that have yet 
been produced, and 
we have illustrated 
them in a Supplement 
to our new Winter 
Catalogue. We lave 
also added many new 
Winter fabrics to our 
line of materials for 
both suits and cloaks, 

‘To the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
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ive Winter Catalogue 
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‘These new styles and 
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latest that have been 
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shown by no other 
firm. Our prices this 
season are lower than 
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at the time but also afterward. When worry 
should come, whether from anxiety about a 
competition or from some disappointment, 
then, by merely getting themselves into this 
relaxed position, their minds would become 
quite at rest and peaceful. 

Probably very few will believe me until 
they have actually tried, and they must begin 
to practice under easy conditions—that is, 
before they feel tired or worried. 

Why is it that those who have been athletes 
so often become very fat and out of condition, 
after their university life—in fact, are fre- 
quently in much worse condition than those 
who have never been athletes at all? Surely 
this points to something wrong in the method 
of training. If the training is really and 
truly good for the body, it must be good for 
the body not only for six weeks but for years. 
As it is, the physical effect of training very 
seldom lasts, in anything like its full effect, 
when once the competition is over; and there 
is something about it either so unpleasant or 
so difficult that the number of men who con- 
tinue to train after the competition is almost 
| infinitesimally small. There seems to be, 

in the training, something which the man 

cannot or does not carry on and continue in 
| his daily life when he is separated from 
those who are training with him. 


The Evils of 
Violence 
in Training 


And, indeed, one cannot 
fail to observe the very 
violent beginning of 
training and the equally 
violent ending. I 
remember at Cambridge how the men used to 
hate giving up their beer and tobacco and 
other luxuries, and with what relish they 
used to come back to these luxuries after- 
ward, and how they nearly all agreed that 
nothing but an object like the competition 
would make them give up these luxuries. 
There was practically no training for its own 
sake, or rather for the sake of the general 
health. 

In America more than in England I notice 
the tremendous importance which attaches 
to a single event. It may be the match 
between two schools, or between two Univer- 
sities. To that one event are sacrificed both 
the before and the after. Before that event, 
nothing matters very much, except in so far 
as it leads to that event. After that event, 
let training go to the dogs; the men are 
going to enjoy themselves. They do not 
train for the whole future; they train for 
an immediate present; and oh! the misery 
if all this violent training does not bring 
success; success, by the way, meaning not 
so much improvement in play and in health 
and in moral tone as mere victory, irre- 
spective of the relative strength of the two 
teams. The despondency of the losing side 
in America is a thing almost without parallel 
in England. 

The training also omits very many items 
which might be of far greater help than the 
actual games and sports: it is these actual 
games and sports which the boys or men 
usually practice. For example, the air and 
light bath, in which people strip themselves 
and spend a certain portion of each day exer- 
cising naked in the open air, is one of the 
most valuable means toward health; and yet 
I know of no training system, at any large 
school or university, which insists on this 
simple means. 

During the air bath, of which many Germans 
have recognized the value, many very valua- 
bie exercises might be practiced. Of these I 
shall call attention to some of the classes of 
exercise which are often considered essential 
to training. A great friend of mine at 
Cambridge told me with pride that his chest 
had grown several inches in a very short 
time. I found that it had grown, but that the 
growth was not in the power of expanding, 
but in the actual size. The man’s chest had 
less than its former power of expansion. 
The fact was that he had been training his 
muscles. His idea had been to get a huge 
chest, huge shoulders and huge arms. All 
his exercises had been exercises of strain and 
endurance, as distinct from speed and 
promptitude. It had been muscle, muscle, 
muscle. Probably the exercises had done 
him good — for example, the weight-lifting — 
but it struck me that the strain upon the 
heart in one so young as he was (for he had 
begun this system when he was quite small) 
might prove serious in aiter life. And this 
growth of the muscles is by no means always 
an advantage; it seems to me to stand in the 
way of activity and promptitude. I know of 
very few men who have large muscles and 
who are at the same time active and prompt. 











|} are 


Sandow is one of the exceptions, and there 
several other exceptions, especially 
among the American teachers of physical 


culture; but as a rule the rowing man with 
his huge muscle-area is a very, very slow 
person when it comes, iet us say, to a game 
of racquets. 

I should recommend, not that these 
strength exercises be altogether given up, but 
that they should not be the chief or the only 
exercises; that others should be introduced 
which might be called either supplementary 
or foundation exercises. 


Developing _The supvlementary exer 

cises are easy re. 
the Unused Thus the rowing man 
Muscles should be trained not 


only in special exercises 
for rowing, but also in exercises which would 
make him move about quickly on his feet. 
The boxing man would need very few sup- 
plementary exercises, for nearly the thole of 
his body is used. The hand-fives player 
would need very few either, for he uses 
nearly the whole of his body. The players 
of games with a racquet need a certain 
amount of left-hand exercises, and a few more 
exercises of strength. The principle is easy: 
exercise those parts which your particular 
forms of athletics do not exercise. 

The foundation exercises—at any rate as 
a universal method of training for all forms 
of athletics— will be a novelty to most if not 
to all readers; but in practicing the few 
games which I still play I have found them 
invaluable. 

It is usual to practice the whole of a 
process—for instance, the whole of a stroke 
at some game ,—as if it were a complete whole. 


Nay, it is often the custom to practice the | 
whole game, as if that were most likely to | 


lead to improvement in the games. And of 


course there is some truth in this idea. 


But this view of practice seems very nar- | 


row. It seems far better for most people to 
practice for short spells, at intervals, as we 
said before; and not only this, but to practice 
the whole process—for instance, the whole 
stroke, not all at once but pari by part. A 
stroke, it is true, is not a mosaic of a number 
of parts, as it were, tied to one another and 
having no connection with one another; but 
still a stroke does consist of parts, and we 
can find out what these parts are. Thus a 
lawn tennis stroke might be roughly divided 
as follows: the position of the feet, the posi- 
tions of the legs, of the trunk, shoulders, 


arms, wrist and fingers; then the movements | 


of most of these parts. The ordinary stroke, 
to be perfect, must combine all these parts 
perfectly, and must have all these parts per- 
fect also. The perfect stroke is a perfect 
combination of perfect parts. 

The ordinary person, as distinct from the 
genius, cannot possibly acquire all these 
parts if he is to practice them all together. 
His attention is distracted. Even if you can 
tell him just which part of the process—for 
instance, the position of the feet — he is doing 
wrongly, even then he can searcely correct 
that part so long as he has to be combining 
ten other parts with it at the same time. He 
must at first do each part absolutely by 
itself, even if he sees what its relation is to 
the various other parts. The Romans won 
their empire by attacking their enemies one 
by one. Besides this, they did not attack a 
new enemy until they had conquered the old 
enemy. They went further still and, like the 
English in conquering India, used their late 
enemies as weapons against their new ene- 
mies; and this is what we should do in learn- 
ing and practicing games and athletics. It 
is of little use to try to conquer the whole 
empire at once. First conquer a part and 
make it yourown. Then proceed toa second 
part and conquer that; and; if you can, let 
the parts which you have already conquered 
help you to conquer fresh parts. 

I have never known any one find this sys- 
tem fail. Numbers of people to whom I have 
told it had reached that point—who does not 
know it? —at which they ceased to improve. 
If they took my advice, and began at the 
beginning again, and laid their foundations 
correctly and firmly, part by part, then they 
found that they improved steadily and yet 
quickly. 
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This system has many advantages. For 
example, there is no reason why men should 
not practice these foundation exercises for a 
few minutes together at intervals between 
times of work. It may be mentioned that 
some of them, such as the twisting of the 
body round upon the hips, is very healthy 
for various organs, such as the bowels. 
Little spells of exercise between the hours of | 
work should be insisted on by all school 
authorities. 


Editor’s Note —A paper by Mr. Miles, on the 
subject of Diet in Connection with Training, will | 
appear in an early number, | 
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River when cash accom- 
panies order. Ample 
opportunity given for 
examination. Money 
refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

Send for cat- 
alogue. 


Jones 
Furniture 
Company 
Dept. J 
229 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





























Swiftest, Strongest 


Saves Most and Lasts Longest 








emington 
Standard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


A Corporation’s 
Advantages 


Over a firm or individual are clearly set forth in the 


“Corporation 50 











Hand-Book”’ Foot 
“Corporation .00 
Management’’ ar 


Gives the most successful Cor- RICH MEN 
poration methods adopted by the 


Onganisation Booklet, 25c (stamps taken). Circulars Free 


BANKERS’ STATIONERY SUPPLY CO. 
146 Adams Street, Chicago 


ACETYLENE 


Winchester Gas Lamp 









Office Lamp. 2d Year. 


“A brilliant and fascinating 
light." . 
“It furnishes the best light we 
have ever worked by."’ 

* Less fatiguing to the eyes than 
any light I have ever before tried.’ 

“We believe it to be infinitely 
superior to any lamp yet put on 
the market.:’ 

“No other can surpass it in 
beauty and economy." 

** Easily cleaned and prepared 
—inexpensive and entirely odor- 
less." 


Send for complete description, testi- 

monitals and prices. Correspondence 

solicited from dealers and agents. 
ALLEN WINCH 

601 Boyleston Building, CHICAGO 


ee 


DAVID HARUM, 59c; RICHARD CARVEL, 59c 
OXFORD BIBLES, 69c. Regular $1.50 Editions 
Great special sale now in progress. We furnish 
any book or any magazine you want. Resident agents 
Wanted. You can collect a library by using your 
pare time for us. Don’t delay. Write for our money- 

Saving plan. Don’t send any money. 
LITERARY BUREAU, Third Floor, Caxton Building, Chicago 





TO-DAY | 


Oddities and Novelties 


of Every-Day Science 


asphalt is being dug out of the famous 


Re ssoha estimates are to the effect that 
Trinidad —the 


tar lake of most 


| notable existing source of the material in the 


world — at the rate of eighty thousand tons 
per annum. There are still four and a half 
million tons in sight, but at this rate the 
supply could not last long, were it not that 





the lake of bitumen referred to is receiving a | 


constant accretion from the bowels of the 
earth. This accretion is reckoned as amount- 
ing to about twenty thousand tons yearly, 
and would suffice to restore the lake to its 
original condition if it were allowed to re- 
main undisturbed for a few years. 

This wonderful lake of pitch has an area 
of one hundred and fourteen acres, and 
recent soundings made in the middle of it 
have shown its depth to be one hundred and 
thirty-five feet in that part. Near the centre 


| it is semi-liquid and bubbling, but elsewhere 





it has so hard a surface that a man on horse- 
back can ride over it without danger of 
breaking through the crust. Scattered over 
its surface are a number of small islands 
which have no proper roots in the earth, so 
to speak, but are composed merely of accu- 


mulations of soil, though trees of considerable | 


size grow on some of them. These islands 
are not stationary, but are carried slowly 
from place to place by the movements of the 
lake. 
engulfed. 

Various theories have been entertained as 
to the manner in which this remarkable 
deposit was formed and is_ re-supplied. 
Geologists to-day, however, are satisfied that 


| it is the result of certain chemical processes 


operating upon immense accumulations of | 


vegetable matter stored away deep in the 
earth during a past epoch. Evidently the 
processes in question, whatever the nature 
of them may be, are still going on in the 
depths, and hence the steady accretion al- 
ready spoken of. 

The whole Jake is nearly pure asphalt. 
When a cargo of it is wanted, workmen go 
out on the black surface and dig as much as 


| they require with picks or shovels, according 


to the degree of hardness of the material. 


| The stuff has a low melting-point, and on a 
| very hot day it literally boils. 





No such beautiful and pure asphalt is 
found anywhere else in the world as that 
which comes from the pitch lake of Trinidad. 
Not a pebble is to be seen in it. The rough- 
looking asphalt, which is full of pebbles, has 
such impurities because it is dug out of the 
earth. It is known as “‘ land asphalt.’’ 


Phonograph and ’Phone in One 


For a long time past efforts have’ been 
made to combine the telephone with the 
phonograph in a practical. way, but they 
have been unsuccessful—at all events, up 
to now, when a new invention called the 
telegraphone is announced. 
vance of a Danish electrician named Poulsen, 
and adopts a wholly original method for 
making the ‘‘record,’’ which, instead of 


| being inscribed, with a hard point, upon a 
| wax cylinder, is produced by an invisible 


agent upon a steel wire. 
The agent in question is magnetism, and the 
steel wire, while it is ‘‘taking’’ the record, 


| is kept traveling between the two poles of an 


| the place of the telephone receiver. 


A Portable House and | 





electro-magnet at the rate of three feet a sec- 
ond. The wire is excited by a current and 
retains the magnetism communicated to it as 
it passes along. The electro-magnet takes 
One 
speaks into the transmitter, and the magneti- 
zation of the wire varies with the varying 
electric current transmitted. Thus the wire 
actually becomes a magnetic record of the 
telephone message. 

The process is simply reversed in order to 
set up currents in a telephone receiver, repro- 
ducing the original speech. It is only neces- 
sary, in order to accomplish this result, to 
connect the coils of the electro-magnet with 
a receiving telephone, and to run the wire 
through in the same direction and at the same 
speed as before. Greater loudness may be 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Now and then one of them is entirely | 


It is the contri- | 


EVERY PIANIST, EVERY SINGER 


Will be glad of the opportunity to secure, in a superb, uniform 
edition, the most celebrated and most melodious vocal and 
_ instrumental compositions that have ever been written. 


30 
35 





instrumental 
the piano. 


selections for 


songs for all voices, 
piano accompaniment. 


Over 2200 Pages 
20 Editors and Special Contributors 


This valuable permanent collection of musical 
can be obtained by those who act promptly, at 


Less than one-tenth the cost 
in sheet form 


with 


masterpieces 


“The most complete and valuable Musical Library ever 
published. ""— The Keynote. 
. 
“Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s home." 


— Margaret F. Sangster. 

“I look for one favorite after another, and I find them all 
there. ""— Louise Chandler Moulton. 

**A most valuable collection of instrumental and vocal music, 
printed in convenient form with valuable notes and informa- 
tion added. " — Senator Allison, of lowa. 


LIBRARY WORLD'S BEST MUSIC 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes: 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficult, and including popular 
and operatic melodies and classic and romantic piano music. The it old and new songs, duets, trios, 
| quartets and choruses upon every subject. 400 portraits and illustrations, over 400 biographies of musicians, 
and more than roo new and copyrighted selections by American musicians. The work is planned for 
cultured homes in which there is a piano. 














All theseand | Strauss | Liszt | Rubinstein | Paderewski | Chopin’ | Wagner 
| | over 400 other | Mozart Saint-Saens | Balfe Haydn | Gounod Emmett 
| | Composers | Beethoven | Gottschalk | Sullivan | Schytte | Handel Buck 
| | represented | Schumann Grieg Smith Bizet Benedict Damrosch 
| | én this Schubert Chaminade Bishop Rameau Mattei De Koven 
| | matchless | Lover Bendel Chwatal Rachmaninoff Czibuika Faure 
collection : | Moore Henselt | Cowen Goldmark | Molloy | Gilbert 
The Lisprary or THE = 
Marvelously Low Price The Tisrary oF uae THE SET pet eben com 
is really TWO SETS of subscription books, bound together in a prising 2200 pages 


CON SISTS nearly sheet music 


size; dimensions of volumes, 9 
by 12 inches; one inch thick. 


new, uniform edition. The subscription prices for the two sets were 
never less than $30.00 in cloth and $40.00 in half-leather. Our low 
club prices are $18.00 in fine cloth binding, and $21.00 in half- 
leather binding. We pay transportation charges. We are so confi- 
dent these books will slense you that we are willing to send them 


on approval, 
TO READERS OF THIS 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION © “macazne 


Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half-leather. We 
will forward the entire set, charges prepaid, and will allow you 5 days in which to examine this wonderful 
collection of music. If you are not satisfied, you can return the set at our expense. If retained you 
can make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month Ai mouths, if cloth is ordered, 
making a total payment of $18.00. If you select the half-leather binding, which we recommend, there will 
be three more monthly payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $21.00. We assume ail risk. We sug- 
gest that you apply at once if you desire to obtain a set of this limited edition. 

Don’t fail to mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Absolutely No Risk to You 
We Pay Transportation Charges 
Send Postal for Beautiful Specimen Pages 











The Wernicke Elastic Book-Case 


Is a system of units. It’s a living, growing book-case—always complete, but never 
finished. It’s small enough for 10 or large enough for 10,000 books. Units are 
fitted with dust-proof, cushion-closing, self-retiring doors ; the greatest device ever 
put on a book-case. Furnished in grades and prices 
to suit all tastes and requirements. Carried in 
stock by dealers in all the principal cities. 
‘*G-W”’ pays the freight. 


An ideal 
Book-Case 
for the 
Home 









dealers and booklet 


SEND Sor list of 
D-100. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Also 
Elastic Cabinets, Card Indexes 














secured by using several wires instead of | 


one. 

This ingenious device is really a magnetic 
phonograph. The recording being done by 
an immaterial agency, and not by the 


mechanical agency of writing on wax, imper- | 
fections in articulation due to mechanical | 


causes are absent. Thus a perfect recording 
telephone promises to be an accomplished 
fact. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


Solid 14-kt. Gold Pen in Hard Rubber Engraved Holder; simple construction, always ready, no shaking, 
works perfectly; no blotting. 
Agents 


Wanted 
If deal ill not ly it, write us; s sent any where, postpaid, complete with filler and full direc- 
tions.” All poe eer om quacantes4s and thle aeeaeea money hack — if you want it, Catalogue of Fountain and 

Gold Pens for the asking. FRAZER & GEYER CO., Room 38, 36 Gold Street, New York 








Mr. BALppaite.—“ Be- 
fore I used that wonder- 
ful hair-restorer my hair 
was short and stiff, but 
after I used it, it was 


long and curly.” 


This little witticism from Harper's Bazar 
points our moral perfectly. The gentleman 
has just about as much cause for rejoicing on 
the hair question as the many persons have who 
boast of hair mattresses, when we know, and 
you should know and now DO know, that the 
unsanitary, lumpy, buggy hair mattress has 
surrendered to the unequalled merits of 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, I > > 


Express Charges Prepaid to Your Door. 


We want to be fair. We want to give you every 
chance ; we will run every risk (see guarantee below). 
Wedon’task you to buy — we simply ask for your name 
and address that we may have the pleasure of mailing 
you, FREE, Our Handsome Book of 72 pages, “ The 
Test of Time,” whether you need a mattress or not. A 
smallrequest surely. Send your name on a postalto-day. 





SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS, 
And if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you 
don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress 
ever made, you can get your money back by re- 











turn mail—‘ no questions asked.” There will 

be no unpleasantness about it at all. 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25Ibs. . $8.35) an 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. - 10.00] fe 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. : 11.70 9°,‘ 
4 feet wide. Ibs. . . . 13.35 Lon + 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. : 15.00 € 


If made in two parts 50 cents extra. 


Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! There is not a store 
in thecountry that carries our 
mattress; almost every store 
now has an imitation so- 
called “felt,” which is kept in 
stock to sell on our adver- 
tising. Our name and guar- 
antee on every genuine mat- 
tress. Sold direct to consumer 
only—express prepaid, Send 
for free book**The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, Send for our book, ‘Church Cushions.” 








Fire! 


The cause was 
live coals burn- 
ing through 
barrels and 
boxes—danger- 
ous substitutes for’ ash cans. 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


made of galvanized steel with 
close-fitting top is fire-proof. 


The corrugation makes it strong. 


Let us send you our famous little book, 
“Tight Around the Waste,” and write you 
where Witt’s Can is on sale in your town. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. E. Cincinnati, 0. 
RACINE HOSIERY 


AGENTS WANTED to represent the famous RACINE 
HOSIERY. Sold direct to the consumer. We are 
manufacturers of the famous RACINE FEET, new 
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5 
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feet for old hosiery; one of the best-selling agents’ 
novelties put out in years. 
Sample pair 10 cents. Write for terms. 
H. 8. BLAKE & CO., Dept. I, RACINE, WIS. 
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‘The Lane that Had No Turning) 


By Gilbert ParKer 


Copyright, 1900, by Gilbert Parker. 
goo, 0% 


Copyright in Great Britain 


NINTH CHAPTER—THE BITER BITTEN 


ADELINETTE was faint, and, sitting 
M down, she drank the wine feebly, 
then leaned her head against the back 

of the chair, her face turned from Fournel. 

“* Forgive me, if youcan,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
have this to comfort you, that if friendship is 
a boon in this world you have an honest 
friend in George Fournel.’’ 

She made a gesture of assent with her 
hand, but she did not speak. Tears were 
stealing quietly down her cold face. Fora 
moment so, in silence, and then she rose to 
her feet, and pulled down over her face the 
veil she wore. She was about to hold out her 
hand to him to say good-by when there was a 
noise without, a knocking at the door, then it 
was flung open, and Tardif, intoxicated, 
entered, followed by two constables, and 
Fournel’s servant vainly protesting. 

““ Here she is!’’ Tardif said to the officers 
of the law, pointing to Madelinette. ‘‘ It 
was her set the servant on to shoot me. I 
had the will she stole from him! ’’ he added, 
pointing to Fournel. 

Distressed as Madelinette was she was com- 
posed and ready. 

** The man was dismissed my employ 
she began, but Fournel interposed. 

** What is this I hear about shooting and a 
will?’’ he said sternly. 

**What will?’’ cried Tardif. ‘‘ The will 
I brought you from Pontiac, and Madame 
there, followed, and her servant shot me. 
The will I brought you, Monsieur. The will 
leaving the Manor of Pontiac to you!’’ 

Fournel turned as though with sudden 
anger to the official. ‘‘ You come here—you 
enter my house to interfere with a guest of 
mine on the charge of a drunken scoundrel 
like this! What is this talk of wills? The 
vaporings of his foul brain. The Seigneury 
of Pontiac belongs to Monsieur Racine, and 


” 





| but three days since Madame here dismissed 


this fellow for pilfering and other misde- 
meanors. As for shooting —the man is a liar 
and nF 

** Ah, do you deny that I came to you 





” 





| began Tardif. 


| fellow in charge. 


| right, and that 


‘* Constables,’’ said Fournel, ‘‘I give this 
Take him to jail, and I 
will appear at court against him when called 
upon. Off with him!’’ 

Tardif’s rage choked him. He tried to 
speak once or twice, then began to shriek an 
imprecation at Fournel, but the constables 
clapped hands on his mouth, and dragged him 
out of the room and out of the house. 

Fournel saw him safely out, then returned 
to Madelinette. ‘‘ Do not fear for the fellow. 
A little jail will do him good. I will see to 
it that he gives no trouble, Madame,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You may trust me.’’ 

‘TI do trust you, Monsieur,’’ Madelinette 


answered quietly. ‘‘I pray that you may be 
” 





“Tt will all come out right, Madame,’’ he 
firmly insisted. 

‘“ Will you ask for Madame Marie?’’ she 
said; then with a smile, ‘‘ we shall go happier 


than we came.’’ 


* As she and Madame Marie passed from the 

house, Fournel shook Madelinette’s hand 
warmly and said: ‘‘‘ All’s well that ends 
well.’”’ 

‘“** That ends well!’’’ answered Madeli- 
nette with a questioning kind of sadness in 
her voice. 

“We will make it so,’’ he rejoined, and 
then they parted. 


TENTH CHAPTER 
THE DOOR THAT WOULD NOT OPEN 
HE old Manor House of Pontiac was alive 


with light and merriment. It was the early 
autumn; not cool enough for the doors and 


| windows to be shut, but cool enough to make 








dancing a pleasure, and to give spirit to the 
gayety that filled the old house. The occa- 
sion was a notable one for Pontiac. An 
address of congratulation and appreciation 
and a splendid gift of silver had been brought 
to the Manor from the capital by certain high 
officials of the Government and the army, 
representing the people of the province. At 
first Madelinette had shrunk from the honor 
to be done her, and had so written to certain 
quarters whence the movement had _pro- 
ceeded; but a letter had come to her which 
had changed her mind. This letter was 
signed George Fournel. He had a right to 
ask a favor of her, and a favor that was to do 
her honor seemed the least that she might 





grant. He had suffered much at Louis’ 
hands; he had forborne much; and by an act 
of noble forgiveness and generosity had left 
Louis undisturbed in an honor which was 
not his and the enjoyment of an estate to 
which he had no claim. Hehad given much, 
suffered much, and had had nothing in return 
save her measureless and voiceless gratitude. 
Friendship she could give him; but it was a 
silent friendship, an incompanionable friend- 
ship, founded upon a secret and chivalrous 
act. He was in Quebec and she in Pontiac; 
and since that day when he had burnt the 
will before her eyes she had not seen him. 
She had heard from him but twice; once to 
tell her that she need have no fear of Tardif; 
and again, when he urged her to accept the 
testimonial and the gift to be offered by her 
grateful fellow-citizens in token of their 
admiration. 

The deputation, distinguished and impor- 
tant, had been received by the people of 
Pontiac with the flaunting of flags, playing of 
bands and every demonstration of delight. 


The honor done to Madelinette was an honor | 


done to Pontiac; and Pontiac had never felt 
itself so important. It realized that this 
kind of demonstration was less expensive 
and less dangerous than sedition, privy- 
conspiracy qnd rebellion. The vanity of 


the habitants could be better exercised in | 


applauding Madelinette, and in show of wel- 
come to the great men of the land, than in 
cultivating a dangerous patriotism under the 
leadership of Louis Racine. Temptations to 
conspiracy had been few since the day 
George Fournel, wounded arid morose, left 
the Manor House secretly one night, and 
carried back to Quebec his resentment and 
his injuries. Treasonable gossip filtered no 
longer from doorway to doorway; rifles were 
not now to be had for asong; no more nightly 
drills and weekly meetings gave a spice of 
great expectations to village life. The 
Seigneur, silent and pale and stooped, lived 
a life apart. If he walked through the town 
it was with bitter, abstracted eyes that took 
little heed of his townsfellows’ presence. If 
he drove, his horses traveled like the wind. 
At mass he looked at no one, saw no one, 
and, as it would seem, heard no one. 

But Madelinette — she was the Madelinette 


of old, simple, gracious, kind, with a smile | 


here and a kind word there: a little child to 
be caressed or an old woman to be com- 


forted; the sick to be fed and doctored; the | 


poor to be helped; the idle to be rebuked 
with a persuasive smile; the angry to be 
coaxed by a humorous word; the evil to be 
reproved by a fearless friendliness; the spite- 
ful to be hushed by a still commanding pres- 
ence. She never seemed to remember that 
she was the daughter of old Joe Lajeunesse, 
the blacksmith; yet she never seemed to for- 
get it. She was the wife of the Seigneur, 
and she was the daughter of the smithyman, 
too. She sat in the smithyman’s doorway 
with her hand in his; and she sat at the Manor 
table, with its silver glitter and its antique 
garnishings, with as real an unconsciousness. 

Her influence seemed to pierce far and 
wide. The Curé and the Avocat adored her; 
and the proudest, happiest moments of their 
lives were when they sat at the Manor table, 
or in the sombre drawing-room watched her 
give it light and grace and charm, and fill 
their hearts with the piercing delight of her 
song. So'her life had gone on; to the out- 
ward world serene and happy, full of sim- 
plicity, charity and good works. What it 


was in reality no one could know, not even | 


herself. Since the day when Louis had tried 
to kill George Fournel life had been a differ- 
ent thing for them both. On her part she 
had been deeply hurt, wounded beyond 
repair. He had failed her from every vital 
standpoint; he had not fulfilled one hope she 
had ever hadof him. But she laid the blame 
not at his door; she rather shrank with inner 
bitterness from the cynical cruelty of Nature, 
which, in deforming the body, with a merci- 
less cruelty had deformed a noble mind. 
These things were between her and her 
inmost soul. 

To Louis she was ever the same: affection- 
ate, gentle and unselfish; but her stronger 
soul ruled him without his knowledge; com- 
manded his perturbed spirit into the 
abstracted quiet and bitter silence wherein 
he lived, and which she sought to cheer by 
a thousand happy devices. She did not let 
him think that she was giving up anything 
for him; no word or act of hers could have 

















Any watch may be good. 
Elgin 
Watch 


must* be good — It is so manufac- 
tured. You can rely fully on its accu- 
racy, its durability, its lasting beauty, 
Full Ruby Jeweled. 


Every 


An Elgin watch always has the word 
“Elgin” engraved on the works —fully 
guaranteed. Send for booklet. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
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Sterling Silver Christmas Gifts— Special Offer 
We will send these four Sterling Silver Articles, 
For $1.00 prepaid to any address in the United States; 
also our large illustrated catalogue, giving thousands of ideas for 
Holiday Gifts, in Diamonds, Gold Jewelry and Sterling Silver. 
Above articles sold singly at the following prices: 
| Brooch or Chatelaine, 35 Cents | Hat Pin, 25 Cents 
Link Buttons, Pair, 35 Cents | Nail File, 25 Cents 
JAECKLE BROS., Jewelers and Silversmiths 
Dept. D, 100 Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Brighton Silk Garter 
(for men) is perfect in every 

part, and every part is flat. The 

slickest, easiest, best stocking sup- 

fj porter at any price is the 

» #8 é 


BRIGHTON 


SILK GARTER 


Made in all the wanted colors, and the newest 
cross-bar patterns, 
25c. a pair —at furnishers’ or by mail. 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 




















Knothe 
Unbreakable 
Leather 


Stands every strain, will not stretch, 
cannot be torn, and used only on 


Silkolisle 


REGISTERED JUNE 14, ‘99 


Suspenders 


The neatest-looking, the longest-lived, 
the most economical and satisfactory 
suspenders made. Will outwear two 


‘RAD 


of § spoat, meee Every as Lir por 
t and will be replaced shou 
leather part break. 50 cents 


of first-class dealers, or 


Knothe Bros., 122-124 5th Ave., New York 


MARRIAGE 


Invitations 
Announcements 
At Home and Church Cards 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


The Society Stationers 
26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 









































IS TRANSPARENT, WHICH 
PROVES ITS PURITY 


Compare two moulds of jelly —one made 
from your ‘‘ old kind”’; one from Knox’s. 


You will see what we mean. Also, there 
is no odor from. Knox’s Gelatine— 
another proof of purity. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” if you will send the name of your gro- 
cer. If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. 

For 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint 
sample. 

For 15c., the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). 

Pink color for fancy desserts in every package, 


CHAS. B. KNOX 


53 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


A Loaf for 
a K. 1 n 2" All the wheat that's 


Fit to Eat 
goes into 
FRANKLIN MILLS 
FLOUR 

There is a part of the wheat which is not 

fit to eat, and this part —the outef woody 

covering of the berry —goes into most so- 

called ‘whole wheat” flours. ‘here is a 

part of the wheat, however, lying between 

the outer covering and the starchy interior 

which contains the gluten—the nerve, 

brain, bone and muscle nourishing portions 

of the grain. In the milling of white flour 

this, the best part of the wheat, is discarded 

because it is of a brownish color. In 


Franklin Mills Flour 


We have a fine flour of the entire wheat 
berry except the woody, indigestible outer 
covering —and it is the only entire wheat 
flour which contains all of the nutriment 
of the grain without the flinty hull. 


























Irom it is made golden brown bread 
and pastry of that rich nutty flavor imparted 
by the glutinous portion of the wheat. 
Leading grocers everywhere sell it in 
original packages containing from 64 Ibs. 
to full barrels of 196 lbs. It is manufac- 
tured only by 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N.Y. | 
To which write for Free Booklet 


No Waste in the Kitchen 


No waste of time or materials, for with 





a small quantity of extract remnants 
which by themselves would be insipid 
and useless can be made into a delicate 


soup, or savory dish. 


LicsiG 


Company’s Extract 
OF BEEF 


for 


Improved and Economic Cookery 




















“Mi . 
Mizpah” Valve Nipples? 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE “. 
nd therefore prevent much colic. ‘The & 


me Prevents a vacuum being formed to 
one them. ‘Lhe ribs inside prevent & 
The osing when the child bites them. 
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| suggested to him the sacrifices she had made. 


| ironical as they all were in her eyes. 


| aware 


THE 





He knew them, still he did not know them 
in their fullness. He was grateful, but his 


‘gratitude did not compass the splendid self- 
| effacing devotion with which she denied her- 


self the glorious career that had lain before 
her. Morbid and self-centred, he could not 
understand. Since her return from Quebec 
she had sought to give a little touch of gayety 
to their life; and she had not the heart to 
interfere with his constant insistence on the 
little dignities of the position of Seigneur, 
She 
had sacrificed everything; and since another 
also had sacrificed himself to give her hus- 


band the honors and estate he possessed, the 


game should be delicately played to the 
unseen end. 

So it had gone on until the coming of the 
deputation with the testimonial and the gift. 
She had proposed the gayeties of the occasion 
to Louis with so simple a cheerfulness that 
he had no idea of the torture it meant to her; 
no realization of how she would be. brought 
face to face with the life that she had given up 
for his sake. But neither he nor she were 
of one thing: that the beautiful 
embossed address contained an appeal to’ her 
to return to the world of song which she had 
renounced ; to go forth once more and contrib- 
ute to the happiness of humanity. 

When, therefore, in the drawing-room of the 
Manor the address was read to her, and this 
appeal rang upon her ears, she felt herself 
turn dizzy and faint; her whole life seemed 
to reel backward to all she had lost; and the 
tyranny of the present bore down upon her 
with a cruel weight. It needed all her cour- 
age and all her innate strength to rule herself 
to composure. For an instant the people in 
the room were a confused mass, floating away 
into a blind distance. She heard, however, 
the quick breathing of the Seigneur beside 
her, and it called her back to an active and 
necessary confidence. 

With a smile she received the address, 
and, turning, handed it to Louis, smiling at 
him, too, with a winning duplicity, for which 
she might never have to ask forgiveness in 
this world or the next. Then she turned and 
spoke. Eloquently, simply, she gave out her 
thanks for the gift of silver and the greater 
gift of kind words; and said that in her quiet 
life apart from that active world of the stage, 
where sorrow and sordid experience went 
hand in hand with song, where the delights 
of home were sacrificed to the applause of the 
world, she would cherish their gift as a reward 
that she might have earned had she chosen 
the public instead of the private way of life. 
They had told her of the paths of glory, but 
she was walking the homeward way. ‘ 

Thus deftly and without strain, and with 
an air of happiness even, did she set aside 
the words and the appeal which had created 
a storm in her soul. A few moments after- 
ward, as the old house rang to the laughter of 
old and young, with dancing well begun, no 
one would have thought that the Manor of 
Pontiac was not the home of peace and joy. 
Even Louis himself, who had had his 
moments of torture and suspicion when the 
appeal was read, was now in a kind of happy 
reaction. He moved about among the guests 
with less abstraction and more cheerfulness 
than he had shown in months. He carried in 
his hand the address which Madelinette had 
handed him. Again and again he showed it 
to eager guests. 

Suddenly, as he was about to fold it up for 
the last time and carry it to the library, he 
saw the name of George Fournel among the 
signatures. Stunned, dumfounded, he left 
the room. George Fournel, whom he had 
tried to kill, had signed this address of con- 
gratulation to his wife! Was it Fournel’s 
intention thus to show that he had forgiven 
and forgotten? It was not like the man to 
either forgive or forget. What did it mean? 
He left the house, buried in morbid specula- 
tion, and involuntarily made his way to a 
little hut of two rooms which he had built in 
the Seigneury grounds. Here it was he read 
and wrote, here he had spent moody hours 
alone, day after day, for months past. 
Arrived at the hut, he entered and shut the 
door, lighted candles, and spread the 
embossed parchment out before him upon 
the table. As he stood looking at the signa- 
ture, muttering to himself, he heard the door 
open behind him. He turned quickly: Tardif 
stood before him. 

The face of Tardif had an evil, hunted look. 
Before the astonished and suspicious Seigneur 
had chance to challenge him, he said in a low, 
insolent tone: 

** Good-evening, M’sieu’! 
the Manor—eh?”’ 

‘*What are you doing at the Manor, and 
what are you doing here?’’ asked the 


Fine doings at 
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Seigneur, scanning the face of the 
closely; for there was a look in it he didn’t 
understand. 

**T-have as much right to be here as you, 
M’sieu’.’’ 

‘You have noright at all tobe here. You 
wére- dismissed your place by the mistress of 
this Manor.’’ 

~‘* There is no mistress of this Manor.’’ 

‘Madame Racine dismissed you.”’ 

‘And I dismissed Madame _ Racine,’’ 
answered the man with a sneer. 

‘* You are training forthe horsewhip. You 
forget that I have power to give you summary 
punishment! ’”’ 

‘You haven’t power to do anything at all, 
M’sieu’!’’ 

The Seigneur started. He thought the 
remark had reference to his physical disabil- 
ity. His fingers itched to take the creature 
by the throat and choke the tongue from his 
mouth. Before he could speak the man con- 
tinued with a half-drunken grimace: 

““You with your tributes, and your courts, 
and your bodyguards! Bah! You’d have a 
gibbet if you could, wouldn’t you? You with 
your rebellion and your tin-pot honors! 
puling baby could conspire as well as you. 
And.all the world laughing at you—v’/a/”’ 

** Get out of this room and take your feet 
from my Manor, Tardif,’’ said the Seigneur 
with a deadly quietness, ‘‘ or it will be the 
worse for you.’’ 

** Your Manor — fish /”’ 
ahatefullaugh. ‘‘ Your Manor! You haven’t 
any Manor. You haven’t anything but what 
you carry on your back!”’ 

A flash passed swiftly over the Seigneur’s 
face, then left it cold and white, and the eyes 
shone fiery in hishead. He felt some shame- 
ful meaning in the man’s words beyond this 
gross reference to his deformity. 

““T am Seigneur of this Manor, and you 
have taken wages from me, and eaten my 
bread, slept under my roof, and bi 

‘*T’ve no more eaten your bread and slept 
under your roof than you have. Pish! You 
have been living: on another man’s fortune.’’ 

The Seigneur did not understand yet.’ But 
there was a strange light of suspicion in his 
eyes, a nervous rage knotting his forehead. 

‘*My land and my earnings are my own, 
and J have never lived on another man’s for- 
tune. If you mean that the late Seigneur 
made a will—that canard! —~”’ 

‘It was no canard.’’ 
fully. ‘‘ There was a will right enough! ’’ 

‘“Where is it? I’ve heard that fool’s gos- 
sip before! ’’ 

‘“Whereisit? Ask yourwife. She knows. 
Ask your loving Tardif—he knows! ’’ 

‘* Where is the will, Tardif?’’ asked the 
Seigneur in a voice that, in his own ears, 
seemed to come from an infinite distance; to 
Tardif’s ears it was merely tuneless and harsh. 

“In M’siew’ Fournel’s  pocket—or 
Madame’s! What’s the difference! The 
price is the same; and you keep your eyes 
shut and play the Seigneur and eat and drink 
what they give you just the same! ”’ 

Now the Seigneur understood. 
went blind for a moment, and his hands 
twitched convulsively on the embossed 
address he had been rolling and unrolling. 
A terror, a shame, a dreadful cruelty entered 
into him, but he was still and numb, and his 
tongue was thick. 

He spoke heavily. 

“Tell me all!’’ he said. 
well paid! ”’ ; 

**T don’tavant your money. 
you squism. J want to see her put where 
she deserves. Bah! Do you think Fournel 
forgave you for putting your feet in his shoes, 
and for that case at law, for nothing!. Why 
should he? He hated you, and you hated 
him. His name’s on that paperin your hand 
among all the rest. Do you think he eats 
humble pie and crawls to Madame and lets 
you stay here—for nothing? ”’ 

The Seigneur was painfully quiet and 
intent, yet his brain was like some great Jens 
refracting and magnifying things to mon- 
strous proportions. 

** A will was found?’’ he asked. 

‘By Madame, in the library. She left it 
where she found it—behind the picture over 
the Louis-Seize table. I found it, too, on the 
day you dismissed me. I found it, and 
started away with it to M’sieu’ Fournel. 
She followed. You remember when she went 
—eh? On business—and such business! 
she and Havel and Marie. You remembeg, 
eh, Louis?’*he added with unnameable inso- 
lence. The Seigneur inclinéd his head. 
“V'la/ they followed me, overtook me, and 
Havel shot me in the wrist —seethere!’’ He 
held out his wrist. The Seigneur nodded. 
‘But I got to Fournel’s first. I put the 
“ill into his hands. 


The man laughed 
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Tardif laughed hate- | 
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§ Moisture Proof Germ Proof 
Odor Proof Dust Proof 
Makes the Best of Baking 
The “In-er-seal Patent Package” keeps the 


moisture out. It retains the delicacy and 
flavor of its contents under all conditions. 





The following biscuit can now be obtained in 
the “In-er-seal Patent Package.” Soda Bis- 
cuit, Milk Biscuit, Butter Crackers, Graham 
Biscuit, Oatmeal Biscuit, Ginger Snaps, Hand- 
made Pretzelettes, Vanilla Wafers. 
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It’s Best 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, you’re sure 
it’s all a laundry soap can be. 


If it’s Babbitt’s Soap Powder, 
you’ve the greatest pescomere of soap, 
with the highest cleaning an teria. | 

ualities—it’s entirely harmless an 
oes the most work. 

If it’s Babbitt’s Pure Potash or Lye, 
you’ve the greatest necessary strength 
—it’s all a lye should be. Absolute 
uniformity. 

If it's Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder, 
you’re sure of its safety, purity and sur- 
passing leavening strength. 


Made by B. T. BABBITT, New York 
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Factory to Family by mail, postpaid 
Our great $3.00 black gauntlet fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha kid 
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Building erected and occupied by The 
International Correspondence Schools 


‘¢ Support Yourself While Learn- 
ing a Profession”? is the title of our 
new circular which will show you a 
way to earn a good salary in a pleas- 
ant position while learning the profes- 
sion of your choice. As you learn 
=] mere you will earn more. The cir- 
cular is free. You can become a 


Mechanical 
Engineer, 
Electrician, 
Architect. 


‘ We are the originators of corre- 
=] spondence instruction in the engineer- 
ing trades and professions, and have 
200,000 students and graduates : 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, |: 
Civil and Mining Engineering; 
Architecture; Drawing and |: 
Tele- |: 
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Branches. When writing state sub- |= 
ject in which you are interested. : 

INTERNATIONAL ; 
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4 SCHOOLS : 


Established 1891. Capital, $1,500,000 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
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DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical 
Learning in America. 
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| collapsed under it with one loud cry. 


| to the other room and, 
| looked at the dead thing in silence. 


THE 


Madelinette was following. Then I went to 
bring the constables to his house to put her 
under arrest.’’ 

He laughed a brutal 
ened the strange 


laugh, which deep- 
glittering look in Louis’ 


eyes. 

““When I came an hour later she was 
there. But—now you shall see what stuff 
they are both made of! He laughed at me. 


Said I had lied; that there was no will; that 
I was a thief. And had me locked up in jail. 
For a month I was in jail without trial. 
Then one day I was let out—without trial. 
His servant met me and brought me to his 
house. He gave me money and told me to 
leave the country. If I didn’t I would be 
arrested again—for trying to shoot Havel, 
and for blackmail. They could all swear me 
off my feet and into prison —what was I to 
do? Itookthe money, and went. But I came 
back to have my revenge. I could cut their 
hearts out and eat them.’’ 

*“You are drunk!’’ said 
quietly. ‘‘ You don’t know 
saying.’’ 

““I’m not drunk. I’m always trying to get 
drunk now. I couldn’t have come here if I 
hadn’t been drinking! I couldn’t have told 
you the truth if I hadn’t beendrinking. But 
I’m sober enough to know that I’ve done for 
him and for her! And I’m even with you, too 
—bah/ Did you think she cared a fig for 
you? She’s only waiting till youdie. Then 
she’ll go to Fournel. He’s a man of life and 
limb. You—/ish/ a hunchback, that all the 
world laughs at, a worm !’? he turned 
toward the door laughing hideously, his evil 
face gloating. ‘‘ You’ve not got a stick or 
stone. She’’ —jerking a finger toward the 
house 

It was the last word he ever spoke, for with 
a low, terrible cry the Seigneur snatched up 
a knife from the table and sprang upon him, 
catching him by the throat. Once, twice, 
thrice the knife went home, and the ruffian 
Not 
letting go his grasp of the dying man’s collar, 
the Seigneur dragged him across the floor, 
and, opening, the door of the small inner 
room, pulled him inside. For a moment he 
stood beside the body, panting; then he went 
bringing a candle, 
Presently 
he stooped, held the candle to the wide- 
staring eyes, then felt the heart. 

‘“ He is gone,’’ he said in an even voice. 
Stooping for the knife he had dropped on the 
floor, he laid it on the body. He looked at 
his hands. There was one spot of blood on 
his fingers. He wiped it off with his hand- 
kerchief, then blowing out the light he 
calmly opened the door of the hut, went out, 
locked it, and moved on slowly toward the 
house. 

He was conscious that as he left the hut 
some one was moving under the trees by the 


the Seigneur 
what you’re 








| window, but his mind was not concerned with 








things outside himself and the one other 
thing left for him to do. 

He entered the house and went in search 
of Madelinette. When he reached the 
drawing-room, surrounded by eager listeners, 
she was beginning to sing. Her bearing was 
eager and almost tremulous, for, with this 
crowd around her and in the flush of this 
gayety and excitement, there was something 
of that exhilarating air that greets the singer 
upon the stage. Her eyes were shining with 
a look haif-sorrowful, _half-triumphant. 
Within the past half-hour she had overcome 
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herself, she had fought down the blind wild 
rebellion that, for one moment, as it were, 
had surged up in her heart. She was proud | 
and glad, and piteous and triumphant and 
deeply womanly, all at once. 

Going to the piano she had looked around 
for Louis, but he was not visible. She smiled 
to herself, however, for she knew that her 
singing would bring him—he worshiped it. 
Her heart was warm toward him, because of 
that moment when she rebelled and was hard 
atsoul. She played her own accompaniment, 


and he was hidden from her by the piano as | 


she sang—sang more touchingly and more 
humanly, if not more artistically, than she 
had ever done in her life. The old art was 
not so perfect, perhaps, but there was in the 
voice all that she had learned and loved and 
suffered and hoped. When she arose from 
the piano to a storm of applause, and saw 


the shining faces and tearful eyes around 
her, her own eyes filled with tears. These 
people—most of them—had known and 


loved her since she was a child, and loved 
her still without envy or any taint. Her 
father was standing near, and with smiling 
face she caught the handkerchief, with which 
he was mopping his eyes, from his hand and 
kissed him, saying: 

“*T learned that from the tunes you played 
on your anvil, dear smithyman! ”’ 

Then she turned again to look for Louis. 
Near the door she saw him, and with so 
strange a face, so wild a look, that, unheeding 
eager requests to sing again, she responded to 
the gesture he made, made her way through 
the crowd tq the hallway, and followed him 
up the stairs and to the little boudoir beside 
her bedroom. As she entered and shut the 


door a low sound like a moan broke from | 


him. She went quickly to him to lay a hand 
upon his arm, but he waved her back. 
‘What is it, Louis?’’ she asked 
bewildered voice. 
** Where is the will?’’ he said. 


in a 


‘“ Where is the will, Louis!’’ she repeated | 


after him mechanically, staring at his face, 
ghostly in the moonlight. 

** The will you found behind the picture in 
the library! ’”’ 


‘Oh, Louis! ”’ she cried and made a gesture | 


of despair. ‘‘ Oh, Louis! ’’ 

‘You found it, and Tardif stole it and took 
it to Quebec.’’ 

“Yes, Louis, but Louis—ah, what is the 
matter, dear? I cannot bear that look in 
your face. What is the matter, Louis?’’ 

‘Tardif took it to Fournel, and you fol- 
lowed. And I have been living in another 
man’s house, on another’s bread ee 

“Oh, Louis, no—no—no! 
has paid for all.’’ 

““Your money, Madelinette! ’’ 
rose. 

‘Ah, don’t speak like that. 
It can make no difference. 





Our money 
His voice 


See, Louis! 
How you have 





found out I do not know, but it can make no | 


difference. I did not want you to know— 
you loved the Seigneury so! I concealed the 
will; Tardif found it, as yousay. But Louis, 
dear, itisallright. Monsieur Fournel would 
not take the place, and—and I have bought 
G12? 

She told her falsehood fearlessly. 


This | 


man’s trouble, this man’s peace, if she might | 


but win it, was the purpose of her life. 
“Tardif said that. He said that you— 





that you and Fournel Ae 
She read his meaning in his tone and | 
shrank back in terror; 


then, with a flush, 
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She stood with her back to the door, panting and white and anguished, 
and her ears strained to the terrible thing inside the place behind her 





























For the purpose of quickly introducing and 
demonstrating the superior merits of its courses, 
the ‘I'rustees of the American School of Corre. 
spondence have voted to award a 


FREE 
Scholarship 


In Steam, Electrical, Mechanical, Marine or 
Locomotive Engineering (including a complete 
course in Mechanical Drawing) to a few well- 
recommended, ambitious young men in each 
city in the United States. 





‘The holders of these Free Scholarships will 
be asked to answer inquiries as to the benefit 
and value of the instruction, and also to recom- 
mend the School to their friends. Application 
blank on request (mention THE SaTuRDAY 
EVENING Post). 


American School of Correspondence 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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A KNIF THAT WILL CUT 


AND HOLD AN EDGE 





Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. : 


Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor steel 
and every knife warranted. Handle is an inde- 
structible transparent composition more beautiful 
than pearl. WKeneath handles are placed name, 
address, photos, society emblems, etc. 


No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 Agents 
Senawee No. 120, 3 blades, 1.60 Wanted 
¥ No. 122, 4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 


Send 2-ct. stamp for circular and terms, 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 17 Bar Street, Canton,0. 
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Moving Picture Machines 


ke BIG 
STEREOPTICONS. ¥ow.c0" make 1 
ing the publie. Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with small capital. We start you, 
furnishing complete outfits and explicit instruc- 
tions ata a 
low cost. The Field 
is Large, comprising 
the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit; 
also local fields in 
Churches, Public 
Schools, Lodges 
and general public 
gatherings. Our Ka-~ 
tertainment Supply 
Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent /re. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago, Ills. 
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nor STAMMER” 


Success Unprecedented 
Endorsers Unequaled 
“Tam convinced by the aid of my own eyes and 
ears that the (Philadelphia) ‘School for Stammer- 
ers’ is a marvelous success.” 
ISABELLA MACDONALD ALDEN (Pavsy), Philadelphia. 


Endorsed by Rabbi Jos. Krauskopf, D. D., Keneseth 
Israel, Philadelphia; Dr. J. L.Withrow, Park Street Church, 
Boston, and hundreds of cured pul e" 
Send for new 67-page book | tot 
1033 Spring Garden St., 1} 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, F ounder pw President. 


Books by Mail Cheap 


WHY pay publishers’ price for books when 

by joining the Empire Book Club you can 
secure any book you wish, delivered at your 
home, at bus we price? Write at once for 
booklet ‘“ P,” which tells of the advantages we 
offer you Aas the terms of membership. 


THE EMPIRE BOOK CLUB, 71 Broadway, New York 
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Dixon’s The Grade Never Varies 
American Pencils for All Uses 
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ot 
Graphite ¢ the me ba Se Ta 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 
LEARN PROOFREADING 
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HYOMEI! 


ANTISEPTIC SHAVING 


SOAP 


Unlike All Others 


Made from the Fresh Green Leaves of the 
Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 


HYOMEI SHAVING SOAP is guaranteed to 
be absolutely free from harsh alkali, the putrid 
fats and germ-filled oils commonly used shav- 
ing soaps, and which are the aggravating cause 
of humors, blotches, tender skin, and other shav- 
" diseases. A trial will convince any one that 

OMEI SHAVING SOAP is as far superior 
other shaving soaps as the finest toilet is to 
the common laundry. 


Refreshing, Soothing, Antiseptic 
Your face will thank you for using 


HYOMEI ANTISEPTIC SHAVING SOAP 
Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
PRICE 25 CENTS 
Sample cake Hyomei Shaving Soap, by mail, S¢ 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Fourth St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Royal Lather Brush 


FITS THE FACE 
Never twists nor curls 
Always a brush — never a mop 
Only brush made with 
which you can 
RUB IN THE LATHER 
By opening half way and mak- 
ing a short, elastic brush, which 
great! increases its penetrating, 
Softening effect. 

Makes Shaving Easy 
Ifshaved by a barber have him rub 
a face with a Royal instead of 

is fingers. You'll enjoy it. 

Well Lathered ts Half Shaved 

Don't expect the razor to do it 
all—it can't. French bristles — 
never shed; aluminum ferrules — 
never tarnish; guaranteed. At 
your dealer's, or postpaid 50 cts. 
Return if not satisfactory. 

THOMPSON MFG. CO. 

Troy, New York 
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Genuine | 
Farina Cologne 


Is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“gegeniiber dem Julichs Platz,” 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery; ‘“‘gegeniiber dem Julichs Platz’ 





(opposite the Julichs Place). 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 
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ENNEN Siti TALCUK 
NK 


A itive relief for 
PRICKLY. HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBUR. “m4 and all afflic- 


in price than 

worthless substitutes, _ = reason 

for it." Removes all r- 
spiration. Delightful after oye 

GET MENNEN’S (the original) 

Sold everywhere or mailed for 260, Sample free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 














| Madelinette—I know you now. 


| over’? 





| then let her go. 
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straightened herself, and took a step toward 
him. 

** It was natural that you should not care 
for a hunchback like me,’’ he continued, 
“but Ae 

** Louis!’’ she cried in a voice of anguish 
and reproach. 

** But I did not doubt you. I believed in 
you when he said it, as I believe in you now 
when you stand there like that. I know what 
you have done for me fe 

‘*T pleaded with Monsieur Fournel, know- 
ing how you loved the Semneury — pleaded 
and offered to pay three times the price de 

‘* Yourself would have been a hundred 
million times the price! Ah, I know you, 
I have been 
but I see all now. Now when all is 
—he seemed listening to noises without 
—‘‘I see what you have done for me. I 
know how you have sacrificed all for me— 
all but honor—all but honor!’’ he added, 
a wild fire in his eyes, a trembling seizing 
him. ‘‘ Your honor is yours forever. I say 
so. I say so, and I have proved it. Kiss 
me, Madelinette, kiss me once!’’ he added 
in a quick whisper. 

‘My poor—poor Louis!’’ she said, laid a 
soothing hand upon his arm and _ leaned 
toward him. He snatched her to his breast 
and kissed her twice in a very agony of joy, 
He listened for an instant 
to the growing noise without, then said in a 
hoarse voice: 

‘* Now, I will tell you, Madelinette. They 
are coming for me—don’t you hear them! 
They are coming to take me; but they shall 
not have me. They shall not have me ” 
he glanced to a little door that led into a 
room at his right. 

‘* Louis—Louis!’’ she said in a sudden 
fright, for though his words seemed mad, a 
strange quiet sanity was in all he did. 
‘* What have you done? Who are coming?’’ 
she asked in agony and caught him by the 
arm, . 

‘IT killed Tardif. He is there in the hut 
in the garden—dead! I was seen and they 
are coming to take me.’’ 

With a cry she ran to the door that led into 











selfish, 





the hall and locked it. She listened, then 
turned her face to Louis. 
‘You killed him!’’ she gasped. ‘‘ Louis! 


Louis!’’ Her face was like ashes. 

“TI stabbed him to death. It was all I 
could do, and I did it. He slandered you. 
I went mad, and did it. Now "? 

There was a knocking at the door, and a 
voice calling —a peremptory voice. 

‘They shall not take me. I will not be 
dragged to jail for crowds to jeer at. I will 
not be dragged to the scaffold to your 
shame.’’ 

He ran to the door of the room and flung 
it open. ‘‘If my lifeis to pay the price, I 
will take it!”’ 

She came blindly toward him, stretching 
out her hands. 

““Louis! Louis!’ was all that she could 
say. 

He caught her hands and kissed them, then 
stepped swiftly back into the little room 
and locked the door, as the door of the room 
she was in was burst open and two constables 
and a half-dozen men crowded into the room. 

She stood with her back to the door, 
panting and white and anguished, and her 
ears strained to the terrible thing inside the 
place behind her. 

The men understood, and came toward 
her. ‘‘ Stand back!’ she said. ‘‘ You shall 
not have him. You shall nothave him. Ah, 
don’t you hear! He is dying. O God! O 
God!’’ she cried with tearless eyes and 
upturned face; ‘‘ ah, let it be soon! Ah, let 
him die soon!’’ 

The men stood abashed before her agony. 
Behind the little door where she stood there 
was a muffled groaning. She trembled, but 
her arms were spread out before the door as 
though on a cross, and her lips kept murmur- 
ing, ‘‘O God! let him die! Let him die! 
Oh, spare him agony!”’ 

Suddenly she stood still and listened — 
listened with staring eyes that saw nothing. 
In the room men shrunk back, for they knew 
that death was behind the little door, and 
that they were in the presence of a sorrow 
greater than death. 

Suddenly she turned upon them with a ges- 
ture of piteous triumph and said: 

** You cannvt have him now.’’ 

Then she swayed and fell forward to the 
floor as the Abbé and George Fournel entered 
the room. The Abbé hastened to her side 
and lifted up her head. 

George Fournel pushed the men back who 
would have entered the little room, and him- 
self entered. Louis lay dead upon the floor. 
He turned to the constables. 
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‘* As she said, you cannot have him now. 
You have no right here. Go. I came too 
late. I had a warning from the man he 
killed. I knew there would be trouble. 
But I have come too late! ’’ he added bitterly. 

An hour later the house was as still as the 
grave. Madame Marie sat with the doctor 
beside the bed of her dear mistress, and in 
another room George Fournel, with the 
Avocat, kept watch beside the body of the 
hunchback Seigneur of Pontiac. The face 
of the dead man was as peaceful as that of a 
little child, as handsome as it had been before 
trouble came upon him. The face of Tardif 
lying dead in the hut in the garden was as 
that of a murderer, and Louis Racine’s was 
as that of a martyr. 


And when the world knew all, it forgave, 


not alone because of the woman, but because 
the man had sinned and paid the price. 
There is a wild justice which, in the eyes of 
men, is dearer than law. Law is made for 
all men, but justice is according to each 
man’s need and due. 

At ninety years of age the present Seigneur 
of Pontiac, one Baron Fournel, lives in the 
Manor House left him by Madelinette 
Lajeunesse, the great singer, when she died 
a quarter of a century ago. For thirty years 
he followed her from capital to capital of 
Europe and America to hear her sing; and 
to this day he talks of her in language more 
French than English in its ardor. Perhaps 
that is because his heart beats in sympathy 
with the Frenchmen he once disdained. 


(THE END) 
Red 


Character and Costume 


pi her preferences show more com- 

monly in our dress than in our homes, 
and they are as strong indications of char- 
acter as are faces. The woman in garish 
color announces therein her cheeriness and 
vitality, but her vulgarity also. -Quakers 
and Shakers exhibit their pacific tendencies 
in their gray and dovelike garb. 

Color also has the tendency to emphasize 
any similar color in its neighborhood, hence 
it is unsafe to wear ties or shirt-waists that 
repeat in their tints the defects of one’s 
complexion. 

White and pale pinks are safe for almost 
everybody, and one looks better in them than 
in almost any dark color. Black is conven- 
tional but unlovely, and the face bordered by 
black is apt to look muddy and haggard. It 
adds, possibly, to the look of strength in 
men, seeming to make a bearded face darker 
and heavier, but women should never wear 
it, at least near their faces. People of a red, 
coarse countenance should beware of ruddy 
hues in their garments. and home back- 
grounds. Tommy Atkins glows in his red 
jacket, and in the now common suit of khaki 
the wearer shows his tan. 

Balzac has made some curious statements 
as to his observations among women. He 
says that the dame who wears orange or 
green is quarrelsome; one who likes black, 


‘or a yellow hat, is treacherous; white indi- 


cates coquetry; pink marks gentleness and 
thought ; sentimental women affect gray; pur- 
ple denotes advancing age. These rules 
hardly apply in our own land and our own 
time, because American women generally 
wear whatever is fashionable, without refer- 
ence to personal idiosyncrasies, so that a 
bright magenta or a Nile green may clothe 
alike the just or the unjust, the sentimental 
or the practical. 

Instances have occurred in which color is 
alleged to have affected the sanity or conduct 
of asylum inmates; a victim of melancholia, 
for example, having been cheered and roused 
almost to gayety by his transfer. to a room 
painted and decorated in red, while a nerv- 
ous, irritable patient has been calmed by 
his removal to a blue apartment. School- 
rooms are commonly painted or kalsomined 
in staring white, for the sake, in part, of the 
light thereby reflected and diffused, but also 
from a mere convention. A color tone might 
seem advisable in a school; not cold and 
depressing, neither one heating nor distract- 
ing, but one that should seem quiet and rest- 
ful—asa warm gray, compounded with yellow 
and black. 

One essayist, who writes in a yellow 
room, where the influence of color is so 
exhilarating that ‘‘he finds it almost im- 
possible to think seriously,’’ tells of a habit- 
ually gloomy and pessimistic clergyman, the 
solemnity and hopelessness of whose sermons 
were undoubtedly owing to the color of his 
study, which had dark blue walls and black 
walnut floor and woodwork. 


Spare 

yourself 

the possibility 

of a HOLD UP 

by the 

timely purchase of the 


IVER JOHNSGN’S 


Hammerless Safety ¢=s9 
Automatic Revolver 5 ne 


22-32 or 38 CALIBER 
action is instantaneous when you want it so. 
In steady hands, backed by cool nerves, it is 
the terror of evil-doers. Every member of 
your family should own and know how to use 
one. The Iver Johnson’s are years ahead of any 
other revolver in the market. Every detail is 
made perfect before it is put into the finished’ 
product. “Chances” play no part in these 
revolvers, It means safety on the trigger, 
safety on the hammer, and absolute safety 
ON THE ROAD and OUT AFTER DARK. 
Can be had of ns, cash with order, or of any up- 
to-date dealer. BEST POCKET PRO'TEC- 
TION KNOWN. Cycles, too. Catalogue free. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
(Established 1871) 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. 





Toilet Paper 


“A. P. W. Brand” is the finest Satin 
Tissue of the largest manufacturer in the 
world. To prove this, we are prepared to 
furnish it one year to any family at cost 
or less. A case containing 


One Year’s Supply 
For One Dollar 


will be delivered (charges prepaid) at any 
point in the United States we can reach 
by express. Obviously cost of delivery 
must, in many instances, exceed one dol- 
lar, but our large production and our con- 
fidence in the result of this wholesale 
distribution enable us to do what would 
otherwise be impossible. 


Sample Sheets Mailed FREE, 











and our handsome book 
“The Truth About Toilet 
Paper,” giving interest- 
ing information about an 
Albazy manufacture that 
reaches every part of the 
m civilized world. Yourad- 
dress on a postal will do. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 
28 Colonie St., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


________ 
A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Ie Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room; is ready for 
~ ni a“ or 











br Ms hot 


water 
instantly for 
bathing, shav- 
ing, sickness, * 7799) 
and all 
domestic pur- 
when 


hot water is re- 
uired, Uses 
or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
al be or send 


reiloge W. 3. ADAM, 


Joliet, 1M. 
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Famous “726s 3.2%. 
Rookwood Indian Card Back 


The beauty and novelty of our Indian-head 
card backs are appreciated by all who en- 
tertain with cards. They 
of new and _ beautiful 
fashionable and appropriate for handsomely 
appointed card parties, and are found only in 


“CONGRESS” 
Playing Cards 


(Gold edges, Fashion Series.) 


are one of a series 


designs which are 


A social success may be assured by giving 
an ‘‘ Indian Card Party,’’ using Indian-head 
cards. Unusual opportunities are afforded 
for decoration, diversion and display, with- 
out excessive expense, which should make 
it a favorite with hostesses who enjoy the 
distinction of giving novel entertainments. 


‘An Indian Card Party’’ decorations, 
costumes, etc., is fully described in 
‘‘Entertaining with Cards,’’ an_ il- 
lustrated booklet descriptive of many 
sorts of card parties. Please send your 
address and a 2-cent stamp for a copy 


Address Department 18 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Congress” brand, Fashion Series, 
United States Playing Cards, crisp, 
thin and elastic, have gold edges and 
beautiful backs of many designs es- 
pecially suitable for handsomely ap- 
pointed card parties. ‘hey are for 
sale by dealers everywhere. If your 
dealer has none, write us for address 
of dealer who has. 





Goddess af Liberty Trade-Mark Ace of Spades on every pack. 





for Christmas 


Dainty White Ermine 
Scarf and Muff—lined 
with red silk —just 
like illustration. 

In neat box—by mail, 


$1.00 a Set 
J. @. Beanett & Co. 


Manufacturing Furriers, 














No. 86 — Seal-Grained Cow, § .60, postpaid 
Ne. seline atte $1.00, postpaid 
K bills straight secure. Leather lined; secret 
ponies inside of coin pocket. Double button ~othong ‘Send for 
tllustrated catalogue of useful articles for men and women. 
D. A. HUEBSCH & CO., 38 Rose St., New York City 
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ys for A t an ealers in = lage te 

the U.S., and can furnish ame in print. Catalogue 
EPA 


for the aski ng. DRAMATIC RTMENT, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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How to be Self-Supporting 


at College. sy 


OW cana young man earn his expenses 
H at college? This is a question so 
broad that a complete answer is 
impossible. Many of the methods employed 
by American college students to earn money 
for their expenses are not and never will be 
known. While self-supporting students most 
emphatically do not lose caste with their 
fellow-students they are not, on the other 
hand, objects of admiration. There are so 
many of them. All colleges boast of their 
democratic spirit, and at the bonfire in cele- 
bration of some. big football victory it is a 
common sight to see a contribution coming 
with a millionaire’s son at one end and a 
self-supported student at the other. 

The young man with a slim purse, contem- 
plating a college course, is confronted with 
the same question which he will meet four 
years later: How can I earn my way? 

In many of our colleges, including Brown, 
Columbia, Harvard, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
Chicago, Syracuse, Yale, Wesleyan, etc., an 
employment bureau, or agency, is run by a 
special committee from the Faculty, or by its 
secretary, or by the college Y. M. C. A. In 
such institutions the student, immediately 


| upon arrival, should notify the proper person 
| of his desire and the kind of work he prefers. 


These agencies are not infrequently instru- 
mental in obtaining positions. 

The young man with a special talent can 
easily put it to commercial use. If it is in 
music, there is the college glee club with its 
dividends ranging from a few dollars to a 


| hundred, according to the size of the institu- 
| tion and the season. 


This is in addition 
to many pleasant trips, whose money value 
cannot be estimated. Often four members of 
the club will form a quartet, and give con- 
certs in smaller towns, which could not afford 
the large club. The individual receipts are 
usually larger in this case than in the former. 
Some of the members are employed in the 
choirs of local churches at salaries ranging 
from two to five dollars a Sunday. It would 


| be well for musical students to see the leaders 
of the various choirs, and ask for a trial when 


regular members are absent. 

The young man with ability for elocution 
can find many chances to put it to practical 
account. Invariably the glee club takes 
along some student as a reader, to avoid 
monotony of entertainment. 


The boy who has had a 
course in  stenography 
and typewriting is espe- 
cially fortunate. All of 
the professors have some 
work to be done. The college has work for 
disposal at busy times, and all essays and 
papers in competition for prizes are required 
to be typewritten. Some work can be 


Typewriting as 
a Means to a 
Diploma 


| obtained from the business men of the town. 


The managers of the various college organi- 
zations in the large institutions have almost 
enough correspondence to keep a student 
constantly employed. The pay is usually 
fifty cents an hour. -In such colleges as 
Amherst and Wesleyan an undergraduate 
stenographer may make between $150 and 
$250 during the college year. 

A student with a typewriter machine 
should notify the members of the college 
Faculty and the business men of the town of 
his desire for their work. Notices of type- 
writing done at reasonable rates, placed on 
the various bulletin boards of the college, 
often produce very beneficial results. 

A method that has proved itself to be very 
successful is that of newspaper work. This 
usually consists of reporting the various foot- 
ball and baseball games, other athletic con- 
intercollegiate debates, college ban- 
quets, and in fact all college news that would 
interest the reading public.. A few metro- 
politan dailies issue a college page contain- 
ing letters written by undergraduates in those 
institutions that are within the field of the 
papers. A few students correspond for the 
press associations. Work is paid for at so 
much a column, ranging from two to eight 
dollars. When the college is situated in the 
city a student is often hired to cover the col- 
lege for a local paper on a small but regular 
salary. Students not infrequently work on 
local newspapers on Saturdays and Sundays, 
and occasionally, when there is a rush of work, 
onevenings. Students on the editorial boards 
of college publications share in their profits. 

A student who adopts such a plan of self- 
help should write to the managing editors of 


James Melvin Lee 


the papers which use material of the college 
he is to enter and ask to represent their pub- 
lications in the said college when their pres- 
ent correspondent has been graduated. Very 
often when the correspondent comes to his 
Senior year he i$ willing to sell out to an 
underclassman for a nominal sum. Often 
the correspondence is disposed of at a cer 
tain per cent. of the profits. A little previous 
newspaper experience is of great assistance 
in this work. 

A student who expects to teach generally 
gets along by tutoring at so much an hour. 
It is not unusual for college men of the upper 
classes to prepare private pupils for their 
own or other colleges, when the college is 
situated in a large town or city. 

Teaching in night schools is a common 
way of earning money at Brown, Columbia 


and Yale. Practically every college has 
monitorships, work in laboratories, etc., at 
its disposal. Almost without exception 


these positions are obtained from the Faculty. 
In many institutions a student cannot tutor 
without the consent of the college authorities. 

Several great lawyers have acknowledged 
that the drill they received in competition for 
college prizes was of the utmost value to 
them in trying to win cases at court. A few 
brilliant students get through by capturing 
prizes. 

Still more are helped by scholarships. 
Cornell has over five hundred tuition scholar- 
ships given by the New York State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. In 
addition, needy upperclassmen of good schol- 
arship and habits have their tuition remitted. 
Dartmouth, Williams, Syracuse, Ambherst, 
Brown and Wesleyan all have over one hun- 
dred tuition scholarships. Bowdoin, Trinity 
and Hamilton Colleges have over fifty each. 
Harvard spends over $35,000, Yale over 
$30,000, and Pennsylvania over $40,000 
annually on worthy students. 


The 
head on him will get 
along whether he is at 
college or anywhere else. 
A man who has executive 


A Business 
Head Will 
Win Success 


ability enough to run an eating club obtains | 


his board free. This isa very popular method 
at Princeton. There a student gets a dozen 
or more students to take their meals at a 
certain place and for this service he obtains 
his own board absolutely free. 

Now and then two or three students will 
form a partnership, hire an extra room or 
use their own, and start a college bookstore. 
Repeatedly the store has become a permanent 
thing, the Senior member selling out to a 
Freshman upon graduation. Of course, the 
amounts earned in this way depend entirely 
upon the business abilities of the men in con- 
trol and upon the college. 

At Wesleyan a clothing and furnishing 
establishment is run on a similar plan, the 
students acting as the agents of a well-known 
Philadelphia firm. A liberal commission is 
allowed. A second-hand furniture store is 
still another plan for the business boy to 
develop his ability. The furniture is bought 
very cheaply from those students who have 
been graduated, or who have been compelled 
to leave college, and is sold in the fall to the 
‘‘ Freshies’’ at a good price. In other cases 
it is sold at a per cent. on commission. 

A student in a typical Eastern college, in 
whom journalistic and business ability were 
combined, formed what may be called a col- 
lege newspaper trust. He arranged to supply, 
exclusively, collegé news to the two leading 
press services in the country. The corre- 
spondence of all the leading metropolitan dai- 
lies was carried on under his namie or that of 
the student assistants with whom he shared 
the profits. In addition, one of his student 
helpers was the college reporter on the lead- 
ing local daily, a fact that entitled him to 
the courtesies and favors extended to the 
press. The student at the head of this trust 
did very little active newspaper work. He 
looked after the business end and saw that 
everything was properly done. He even 
went so far as to enter into an agreement 
with one of the telegraph companies that he 
would give it all the press dispatches in return 
for the privilege of keeping the operators after 
the regular closing time whenever he had 
work for them. 

Every college has its agencies for athletic 
and gymnasium goods, boots and shoes, etc. 
In one instance, a young man who had been 
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boy with a business | 
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FOUNTAIN PENS 


Go hand in hand. If you 
want pen-peace the smooth, 
swift, simple Parker will give 
it. It has neither screw 
joint or nozzle but a perfectly 
smooth barrel from tip to 
tip, making it 


Jointless 


The secret of its simplicity 
and perfection is the famous 


**Lucky Curve"’ 
Combined with our new 
Spring Lock Device. 


Also fitted with our Anti- 
Break Cap. Ask your dealer 
- to let you try a Parker, 
Now and then a dealer 
tries to sell an old style 
pen instead; in sucha 
case write us. If you 
want to investigate send for our interesting 
Free Booklet. 















Or if you need a pen at once our No. 020, Price 
#2.50, offers extraordinary value. Mailed on 
receipt of price if your dealer will not supply you. 


THE PARKER PEN CO. 
10 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 














We will Engrave a Monogram 
(Not over 3 letters), choice of ten exclusive designs, and ea 
two quires paper, stamped, and two packs envelopes, plain. 
inah x, exp ge prepaid, with 
Monogram Stamped in any Plain Color, $1.25 
in Gold, Stiver, Copper er Green Bronze, 1.46 
Ink ted W ork (2 colors), 1.50 
Send 10 cts. for eae Book, including Sheet of Monograms, 








Finest Quality SCRIPT ROMAN 

E ved T5e for 50; G1 for 100 | $1.50 for 50; $2 for 100 

Vielting Cards Including Copper Samples Free. 
Engraved Wedding Invitati and A ts 





Latest correct styles. Full set of Samples on request. We Pre- 


pay all Mail and Express Charges. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 149 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Who knows to-morrow? If anxiety is 
to be avoided there must be protection! 
If capital is to be accumulated there must 
be saving. We have a spicy, five-minutes- 
long book of facts (free) that will help you. 
“The How and The Why”? is its title. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


For Bicycles 
3 ; For Carriages 
i For Automobiles 


Seud for Booklet. 
The American Dunlop Tire Co. 
Belleville, N. J Chicago, lll. 














THESE 4K8 THE ONLY 
TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. 











‘The field is 

open for ambi- 

tious men and women 
toenter. Salaries ar 


and the business 
TAUGHT PRACTICA BY MAL 
the first and only sthool of its kind 


in the world. 
cessful * ad"* 
Page-Davis Adv. 


Individual oy tee yo by suc- 
writers, Q 7” Send for prospectus. 
Sehool, 514 Medinah Temple, Chieage 





SELF TAUGHT. The 
Palmer method of Mus- 
cular Movement wating 
teaches an one rapid, common-sense, busi- 
Ce aloe. fey un wide 
Zasy to learn. 
together with their 


ness writing at me. No 

yen nl of Lane = ag success. 
to a better position. Sent, postp: 
beautiful 32-page ‘monthly, The Western Peamaa, 
for one year, on receipt of only $1. ae Circulars an 

sample copy of paper free. Addres: 
The Western Penman Publishing Co., ‘Cedar Rapids, lows 





WELL I AM DELIGHTED! 
After scribbling for years to find that 
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Are You Deat? 


We have 86 kinds of oo Ay) Assist Herring. 
wM. ¥. withies Be rag Nonth 11th Street, Philadelphia 
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Little folks by their careless play soon ruin 
floors not properly finished. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


Gives a durable, handsome finish which will 
not show scratches or heel marks, will not 
catch dust or dirt, and is not slippery. 

Our booklet, 
handsome catalogue of beautiful hardwood floors which 
can be laid over your present floors at small cost, and a 
sample can of dohnsen’s Prepa' Wax, sufficient to 


cover 150 square feet of floor, will be sent 
on receipt of 10 cts. for postage and packing. F R E E 


8. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis., U. 8. A. 


* The Proper Treatment for Floors,"’ our 





no reflection so 
dainty, no light so 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


CORDOVA 
Wax Candles 


Prepared in many color tints to 
harmonize with surroundings in 
dining room, drawing room, 
bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Ry. 


CINCINNATI to MICHIGAN 
AND CANADA 


6 HOURS TO TOLEDO, 8 HOURS TO DETROIT 
4 FAST TRAINS DAILY 


College, School ana. Society 
Emblems and Jewels 


Write for Special Designs and Es- 
timates. Give full particulars as re- 
gards Lettering, Colors, Number Re- 
quired, Limit Price, etc. 

Originality in Designing 
Superior Workmanship 
Booklet of Select Ideas upon request. 
Yan Sise & Chapter, Designers and Makers, 75-77 Nassan St., N. Y.City 















ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND HAPPY USERS 
commend our Fountain Pens. 14-karat solid gold 
Biss. with chased gold bands around barrel like cut costs 
; actual value $3.50. Same style without - 
costs $1.00, Smaller sizes, 75¢ and 50c. 
styles made with fine, medium and stub points, to colt 
any hand. Positive feed. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money returned. You can pay more; you can’t get 
tter. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of express or money 
order. Pen cz italogue free on request. 
__ JENKINS & ©0., Mfrs., RICHMOND, IND. 


Learn Sketch, Letter, Design or HMlustrate 


For new: . magazines, 
books, by mail or rn ou our New York 
Classes. Practic ad teaching, suc- 
cessful an Seneoneliie terms. 
Write for free catalogue or call. 
New York School of Hiustrating 

114 West 34th St., New York 
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a barber brought his chair to college and set 
it up in his room. He got practically all the 
college trade. On Saturday evenings he 
worked for a local barber. In this way he 
earned about $200 each year, and with what 
he obtained during vacations in a shop at a 
summer resort he more than made his col- 
lege expenses. 

An undergraduate in one of the smaller 
institutions agreed to press, clean and keep 
in order any student’s clothes during the col- 
lege year for three dollars. A notice was 
posted on the college bulletin board: ‘‘ Don’t 
sleep on your trousers when you can have 


them pressed the whole year for three 
dollars.’’ Soon he had all he could attend to. 
Opportunities ery pd — comes ee 
| the arm nas severa 
- Young Men methods of earning 
rom Farms money open to him. 


Farm produce imported 
from home is often sold to the college board- 
ing-houses, fraternity houses, etc., at a rea- 
sonable price. 
or ata slight cost, so that the profits are excep- 
tionally large. A student from Vermont, in 
one of the New England colleges, has worked 


| up a fine local trade on maple syrup and 





maple sugar from his home. 

Every college has methods peculiar to 
itself. At Princeton one man gets along 
nicely by delivering the New York and 
Philadelphia papers to the students. Experi- 
ment stations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, located in several of the 
American collegiate institutions, find work for 
scholars at so much an hour. Table-waiting 
is a common way at Cornell, Brown, Leland 
Stanford Junior, Chicago, Yale, Syracuse, 
Amherst, Michigan, etc. In colleges where 
the fraternity-house system is well developed, 
stewardships and janitorships are popular 
means of making money. The amounts are 
kept secret. 

Other methods might be enumerated, such 
as clerking in stores, collecting bills for local 
merchants on a commission basis, collecting 
athletic subscriptions, soliciting advertising 
for college publications, canvassing for 


various articles, acting as markers in class- | 


rooms, chapel, gymnasium, etc., coaching up 
classes of poor students before a written 
recitation or examination, taking care of 
halls, churches, etc., acting as night clerks 
in hotels, selling college banners before foot- 
ball games and at other times when college 
spirit is high, selling on class days paper 
weights containing pictures of the college 
buildings, delivering circulars, samples, etc., 
on Saturdays, driving hacks for local livery- 
men, etc., etc. 


A paper on this subject would not be com- | 


plete without mention of the work done 
during the summer vacation. The earnings 
of this period enable many students tu return 
to college in the fall. The majority of self- 
supporting students are not able to earn 


| enough during term time, and the summer 
| vacation comes in to help them out. 


Special mention may be made of a few 
ways: canvassing for books, stereoscopic 
views, household utensils, magazines, etc. ; 
acting as clerks, waiters or porters in sum- 
mer hotels; serving in ticket offices of rail- 
roads, steamboats and other transportation 


companies; acting as telegraph operators at | 
| watering-places; 


corresponding for large 
dailies; giving musical entertainments at 
summer hotels and on pleasure boats; work- 


| ing on farms; hiring out to contractors in all 





| cannot find a way he should make it. 


“QUICK” Wests Sat, 


ves time in Carriage Barn and Wagon 
Shee also in lifting heavy articles in the 
house. Simple, Strong, Durable. So com- 
pact that it can he carried in any vehicle, 
yet isa Giant in Strength. Malleable Iron 
and Hardwood, neatly fin’ Qual 
warranted, price 
are making big money. Free Sam 
Easy terms. p Pines AR LF 
QUICK MFG. €0., Dept. 08, GALIRN, MICH. 





kinds of work; working on city directories; 
tutoring students about to enter college; 
working for insurance companies; running 


elevators; attending soda fountains and run- | 


ning lunch counters at summer resorts; 
acting as motormen and conductors on street 
railroads; running launches and _ renting 
boats at picnic places, and so on. 

Of course, the scholarship of a young man 
working his own way must suffer consid- 
erably. 
extra labor are combined, it is at the expense 
of the health of the student. 


and to take out a life insurance policy for 
security. Many companies have a special 
policy for this purpose. 

A young man should not give up. If he 
Many 
college catalogues contain a statement to the 
effect that the cases are extremely rare in 
which young men of good health and strong 


| determination have been compelled to leave 


college for financial reasons. After all, the 
self-supported student has the pleasure of 
knowing that his education has been obtained 
through his own efforts—a pleasure that the 
boy whose father footed his bills never 
enjoys. 
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The produce is obtained free | 


Too often, when hard study and this | 


In many cases | 
it is better, if possible, to borrow the money | 
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Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


Your Old Piano Will Help to 
Buy a New One. 


If you have an old piano that has 
outgrown its usefulness or that you 
would like to have replaced with a 
new and modern instrument, write 
us for terms of exchange. We will 
make you a liberal offer and guaran- 
tee your entire satisfaction. We make 

-* iteasy to deal with us whether you 
havean old piano to exchange or not. 


OUR OFFER. 

We will ship on approval (any- 
where in the United States where 
we have no dealer), to be returned 
if unsatisfactory, we paying railway 
freights both ways. Easy Pay- 
ments, giving one to three years to complete purchase, if desired. A personal 
letter answering all the special questions of your particular case, describing easy 
payment plans and quoting prices, sent free with Catalogue on receipt of your 
letter or postal card. Costs you nothing just to look at the Catalogue and prices. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


103 Boylston Street, Boston. 
C=. that fit to the Shirt-band 
uffs that fit to the Shirt-sleeves 


—the DOUBLE : 
TRIANGLE BRAND 
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Latest Model. 1901 Style of Case. 





As Goop as “Tue Best” at 
HALF THE PRICE, 


| Collars, 2 for 25 Cents 
Cuffs, 25 Cents a Pair 


Ask for them wherever men’s lines are 
sold, or write us. 











Ask for Catalog K 
THE ANGLE LAMP — bed PARK PLACK, XN, ¥. 
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The Season’s Greatest | 
Clothing Success 


The Ves-twe is a pavesaliite fanc silk vest — 
double-breasted on one side — single-breasted 

on the ether --a0 entirely different pattern 
on each side, making 


Two Vests in One 


Attractive and Economical, xe Souble: 
breasted side suitable for smart, gay 

or regular 2 socta fune the oe breasted side ay 
church or — soci ions. A crisp, new idea 
in men's appears . are all 
Sold by leading tiotht ers and furnishers. If yours has 
none in stock send us one collar (as deposit) with your 
chest and waist measure faken over waits and we will 
see that you are supplied. Booklet FREE, describing 
patterns. 


ROSENWALD & WEIL, 250 Jackson Boulevard, Chicage |} 



























ENDICOTT 3% in. 
ONDAWA 3in. 
PUXICO 2%in. 


All Linen Collars 
The H.& 1. Brand wndeot cotton, 


as other collars sold at the same price 
are. They are made of carefully selected, 
uniform linen. 

They always represent the very latest and 
most popular styles, and are collars of 
comfort and durability. 

They will please you and keep you pleased. 

If you do not find them at your dealer’s, 
send us his name, together with 25 cents, 
and we will forward you two thoroughly 
good and satisfactory collars. In order- 
ing give style, height and size you wish. 

Ask Sor our Sree Style Book for Men,” our “ Style 

Book for Women,” or both, if desired. 


HOLMES & IDE, Department §, Troy, N. Y. 








CALDER’S 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTINE 


is a Tooth Powder made with 
the old fashioned honesty of 
fifty years ago. It really does 
what it claims to do. 

Whitens and strengthens the 
teeth, hardens the gums and 
purifies the breath. 


¢ 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 





A BOTTLE AND A BOOKLET FREE 





ALBERT L. CALDER 
Providence, R. I. 


PINE CREAM 


Sold on its Merits 


Excellent for Chapped l a * 
Roughness of the Siin. Unexcelied for’ use ‘aiter’ shaving, 
Tin Box, 10 cents. Handsome Porcelain Jars, 26 and 
5@ cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 
Coal Tar Product Co., 71 Commerce Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


100,000 Given Away. Souvenir Hat 
hes. Send 10c.fo: 




















JOHN L. G. DYKES CO., Dept. F-96-5th Av., Chieage | 


HIS fall, in the garden of _ the 
Tuileries, President Loubet’s banquet 
to the mayors of all the cities and vil- 


| lages ot France; present 22,000 mayors, about 
| one-half of those invited. 


The tables at which 
the guests sat, had they been placed end to 
end, would have covered a stretch of five 
miles. There were two and one-half miles 
of kitchen tables, 3600 waiters and a propor- 
tionate number of cooks and kitchen-boys. 


| There was plenty to eat—for instance, 1500 


pheasants, 2500 ducks, 3000 chickens, 5000 
pounds of salmon, and 6000 pounds of beef- 
steaks, not to mention such knickknacks as 
the tons of potatoes, bread, cheese and fruit. 
The civic thirst was quenched by 31,000 
bottles of wine and ten thousand bottles of 
mineral water, after which these amiable 
republicans drank 50,000 cups of coffee — not 
to mention the liqueurs. 

A Pantagruelian feast of this sort is fortu- 
nately rather rare in these days; indeed to 
find its like one would have to go so far back 
into Roman history that one would feel like 
Stanley in Darkest Africa. Of course, 
neither President Loubet nor his Ministers 


| nor the mayors will pay for the monumental 


feed. The present Government of France is 
made up of socialists, radicals and other 
‘‘reformers,’’ and it thoughtfully decided 
that the plain people should participate in 
this banquet —to the extent of paying for it. 


Racing with Ocean Greyhounds 


Tod Sloane, the little American jockey, 
after coming in third in the Prix de Marines 
at Longchamps, exhibited himself at the 
Automobile Club in the reddest suit of tweed 
ever made. It was on the roof-garden that 
he told in his own good way the story of the 
transatlantic race between the two German 
‘* greyhounds.’ He was on the Deutschland 
during that famous contest and avers that 
ship-racing beats any sport that has ever been 
invented. 

‘‘ For three days I didn’t eat,’’ he said; ‘‘I 
was out on deck all the time. The Kaiser 
Wilhelm was an hour ahead of us when we 
passed Sandy Hook. We could just make 
out her smoke on the horizon. Say, it was 
great! The Deutschland made her own 
pace; we never had to use the whip once. 
She crept up foot by foot, until — after thirty- 
six hours—she settled down in the lead. 
After that she was never headed. We won 
hands down in a canter. Time, five days, 
seven hours and thirty-eight minutes.’’ 

Having broken the record for an over-sea 
run, the Deutschland next broke the money 
record on her westward voyage. Her first 
cabin was sold out for $200,000. Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie paid eight thousand dollars 
for accommodations for himself, his family 
and his servants—the largest amount ever 
paid for passage on an Atlantic steamer — and 
then he did not sail on the steamer after all. 


A Raffles in Real Life 


A serious-minded American woman—she 
came to Paris to attend the Woman’s Rights 
Congress—has had glory thrust upon her in 
the most extraordinary way. With three 
friends she had rented a furnished cottage in 
the suburb of Neuilly. The other night, 
about two o’clock, she was wakened by a 
noise in her room. She was just about to 
scream, for she thought it was a mouse, when 
she heard a creaking door and then footsteps 
in the hall. Realizing that it was not mouse 
but man she rushed down and captured her 
burglar just as he was getting out of the 
drawing-room window. Her three friends 
and the maid-servant—a white brigade— 
came to her aid, and they tied up the burglar 
and sat on him till the police came. Then 
they let him up. 

He was aslim young man in evening dress. 
He bowed and said: 

** Pardon me; had I known there were only 
ladies in the house —and strangers — I should 
never have intruded.”’ 

He bowed gracefully again and the police 
led him away. 

Now when he was arraigned the next day 
it was discovered that this young rogue and 
burglar was a veritable marquis, a member of 
an honored and historic family. He is twenty- 
three years old and in the last year has wasted 
afortune. Asthe American women’s jewelry 
and pocketbooks were found in his pockets, 
he thought it best to plead guilty. The 
burglar marquis is the talk of Paris; and the 
American girls —those who are not serious- 
minded and do not attend the Woman’s Rights 
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Congress—are debating what should be done 
in such a case, and whether it would be better 
to call a policeman or send for a marriage 
license. 

Marquises are not so plentiful in these 
days. It is ashame, the thrifty maidens say, 
to waste ’em. 


The New Bells of Corneville 


No comic opera, not even Pinafore, has 
been sung so often as the Bells of Corneville. 
You have whistled its airs and hummed 
them, strummed them ona piano and sung 
them, as your good father did before you. 
And all this while, though neither you nor I 
knew it, the peaceful, patriarchal little vil- 
lage of Corneville, on the Risle in Normandy, 
had no bells—only one bell and that was 
cracked. The man who first discovered this 
ironic fact was the Tsar of all the Russias. 
He started an international subscription to 
buy a chime of bells for Corneville. The 
Dowager Empress of Russia headed the sub- 
scription list; then came the names of the 
Princess Waldemar, of Denmark; Count 
Vrangel, of Sweden; Mr. Tarte, the Canadian 
Minister; the Duke of Cambridge, General 
Horace Porter, and many another world- 
known person. Finally, funds were raised 


for a carillon of twelve bells. They have 
been baptized thus: Re, Normandy; mi, 
Canada; -fa, Denmark; sol, Russia; la, 
Sweden; si, America; do, Algiers; mi, 
Savoy; sol, Auvergne; re, England; la, 


Crete; fa, St. Germaine—for Germaine was 
the heroine of Planquette’s opera. 

A pretty idea, is it not? They do these 
things well in France. They are not afraid 
of honoring the gayeties of life, and why 
should they be? Every one is the better 
now and then for a careless song with a little 
nonsense in it. 


A Woman Play-Broker 


At the park gates of Versailles in the 
Rue |’Ermitage there is a quaint old cottage 
girdled with flowers and overrun with vines, 
where Miss Elizabeth Marbury makes her 
home in France during the summer months. 
This little house is a Mecca for French dra- 
matists, for Miss Marbury is an international 
agent for plays. Many of the French dramas 
that have been produced in the United States 
for the last decade or two passed through her 
hands. It was she who took Sardou’s plays 
to America and gave him the better part of 
his fortune. And now the French dramatists 
who believe they are Sardous—and they all 
do— besiege the little cottage at Versailles. 
Some of them have long hair and some short, 
but all of them come bearing manuscripts. 
Miss Marbury sits up nights reading the 
plays, and by day she ponders. She is the 
one woman in the world who fills such a posi- 
tion—you can imagine its difficulty! She 
sailed for New York early this fall—in 
September—with a trunk full of theatrical 
surprises. 


Help for Stranded Americans 


Under the presidency of Mr. H. D. Martin 
there has just been started a society for the 
protection of stranded Americans. Its pres- 
ent habitat is Mr. Martin’s office, No. 23 
Boulevard des Italiens. I have already 
pointed out the need for such a society. The 
American abroad—not all of him, but some 
of him—is the most absent-minded beggar 
you ever saw. He comes over with a dress- 
suit case and a letter of credit, and it is not 
until his money is gone and his bag is lost 
that he discovers how bad the walking is to 
New York. A few weeks ago five hundred 
Christian Endeavorers were stranded in 
Switzerland, and only got home thanks to the 
generosity of a few of the wealthier members 
of the organization. 

Not a week passes that the Embassy, the 
American newspapers and the correspondents 
here do not receive appeals from the 
stranded. The Exposition has attracted 
thousands upon thousands of Americans, and 
scores of the absent-minded and hopeful will 
be left here. Now with coal at twenty dol- 
lars a ton there will be some cold days for 
them in Paris this winter. 

A tax of ten per cent., levied by the munici- 
pality upon the receipts of all places of amuse- 
ment, provides a fund for the Paris poor, but 
the only refuge for the stranded American is 
the Seine or the Charity Hospital; unless the 
S. P. S. A. becomes a success. 

— Vance Thompson. 
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Tommy and Grizel 


By J. M. BARRIE, Author of 


“Sentimental Tommy,” ete, 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 





R. BARRIE’S new novel has been accepted 
everywhere as the most important book 
which he has yet written —a character-study of 
remarkable originality, presented with power, 
humor and pathos. The Chicago Advance says: 
“Barrie has created a character absolutely 
unique and of striking individuality. There js 
no other such instance of vivid and subtle 
character-study in recent fiction.” 


The House of 
Egremont 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Mlustrated. 





12mo, $1.50 





THs historical novel is the most important and 
longest piece of fiction that Miss Seawell has 
yet written. It is a romance of the seventeenth 
century, dealing with the friends of the exiled 
Stuarts, and is full of adventure. It is a timeto 
which Miss Seawell has given special study and 
which always exerts a great fascination. 


Mooswa and Others 
of the Boundaries 


By W. A. FRASER 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Heming 


Cr. 8v0, $2.00 








AUTHOR and illustrator have vividly por- 

trayed the world of the trackless Northern 
forest. The various fur-bearing animals are the 
dramatis persone of this fascinating story of 
animal life. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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made by selling the 
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Magic Gas 
Lamps 


ENDORSED BY INSURANCE UN- 
DERWRITERS AND THE PUBLIC 


IN USE EVERYWHERE 
R 1 Best and chesoetl 
' nciite wanted. Welle 
quick for semple jens 
and particulars. 

territory now open. 
THE MAGIC LIGHT CO. 

9-15 River Street 

Chicago, lil. 




















One Night to 


Denver 


CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


(COLORADO SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 every 
morning, arriving Denver 1.20 next afternoon 
and Colorado Springs and Manitou same 

No change of cars; all meals in dining cats. 
Another fast train at 10.30 p. m. daily. All agents 
sell tickets via Chicago North-Western Railway: 
New book — Colorado Illustrated — mailed on receipt 
of four cents postage 
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WATCHES, DIAMONDS 


SPECIAL CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


The Best 14-k. Gold Filled Case that money can 
buy, warranted for 25 and 35 years. 


with Ruby Elgin 
1 u 

Bweled 

Adjusted 


Remington 
Movements. 


High Grade 
if preferred. 


*£[482 J29PIO 


aad sqadooD_ AVGIIoH 
30 9nZ0jBB> Mou SWOSPUBLY 


Costs Less than 15c a Day 


To buy a high-grade watch or diamond direct from us. 
ative plan. $1.00 per week payments. 
Lowest cash prices. Any size. All grades and prices. Remington 
movements warranted for five years; all others for one year. 
Members wanted who are honest; wealth unnecessary. You 
have the use of the watch or diamond while paying for he This 
proves quality and our good faith. Superb catalogue free. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
126 State Street, Dept. S 2, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SNA HOOK 


& EYE 


Co-oper- 
No middlemen's profit. 














A STRONG, simple hook and 

eye. Easily fastened with- 
out stretching over. Idea! for 
plackets; also for waists closed 
at the shoulder, and at under 
arm seams. The only fastener 
that is absolutely reliable and 
gives a flat effect. 


Closed by a touch 
Opened by a pull 
“THE SNAP DOES IT” 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10c. for 
asample card. Say whether white or black. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE CO. 
377 Broadway, New York City 

















THE SHIRT-WAIST MAN 


Can hold his trousers securely 
with the Improved Washburne 
Patent Trousers Su rters, 
which grip the waistband and 
hook over the belt. Instantly 
removed. By mail, 10 cents 
each. Catalogue of these and 
other novelties made with Wash- 
e Fasteners, Free. 


AMERICAN RING CO. 


Box 93, Waterbury, Conn. t 


~ FOOT COMFORT 


WILEY’S HAIR INSOLES 
Positively prevent cold, damp, 
callous, tender and oc, iring 
feet and RHEUMAT SM. 
10c.a pair; 8 pairs for 25c., postpaid. 
WILEY’S ALASKA SOCKS 
Are unequalled for housewear, hos- 
vitals and rubber boots; wool lined 
and antiseptically treated. 25c. per pair, postpaid. 
Take no substitutes. Ask your dealer or send to us with sizes. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


The Earth is Covered with Velvet to Those Who Wear 
bit 5 Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“INSIDE THEIR SHOES." 
Remove Jar in Walk- 
ing. Increase Height. 

ake Better Fitting 

Shoes. Arch the In- 

Indorsed by 
Don’t require 








: step. 
physicians. Simply placed in the heel, felt down. 
mger shoes. % in., 25c.; in., 3 in., 50c. per pair. At 
h and department stores. BREAD: Send name, size shoe, 
eight desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 
GILBERT MFG. ©O., No. 16 Elm 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sc FANCY HANDKERCHIEF 


~ teceipt of & cents, stamps, we will send 
Ww any one this beautiful Ladies’ Open 

ork dkerchief, together with our 
N Page ca of Fancy Work 
ovelties, Handkerchiefs and Jewelry. 


C. 8 DAVISSON & CO. 
891 Brondway, NewY ork. Dept. 80 





Waltham, | ~¢ ?? 
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THE 


Mooswa of the Boundaries 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


‘*So Carcajou is entitled to half of the | 
spoil, and I suppose it is that he has cached.’”’ 


"7.98 is.” 


‘Then I'll not touch it—I’1ll starve to death | 
And Pisew sat meekly on his haunches 


and rolled his eyes sanctimoniously. 
‘*T had no idea there was so much honor- 


able observance of the law in your nature,’’ 


sneered Jack. 


‘* Thank you, sayer of wise words,’’ 
mured Pisew. 
derstood 


mur- 


| to the eating of lodge-builders’ children.’’ 


‘* Disgusting!’’ exclaimed Jack smartly. 


| ** They must be horrible eating, those young 


wearers of castoreum.’’ 

‘‘No—they’re delicious!’’ interrupted 
Pisew unwarily; ‘‘ Il mean—I mean—they’re 
delightful little creatures,’’ he added lamely. 

“‘ Well, I must be off, you who keep the 
fast,’’ declared Jack. ‘‘ I’m glad you have 
resisted the temptation, for I must admit that 
I was only trying you.’’ 

**T thought so—I thought so! 


‘* Now I must warn the Council,’’ thought 
Jack, as he flew through the forest, ‘‘ for 


Pisew will! go straight for Carcajou’s bacon.’ | 


‘“Wise Bird, indeed!’’ sneered Lynx. 
** T’1l soon have Gulo the Glutton’s fat-eating; 
and Whisky-Jack will bear witness to my 
honesty. They are all so wise; but Pisew, 
the despised, fares better than any one.”’ 

And while Pisew chuckled and made 
straight for the big spruce where was hidden 
the bacon, Jack flew to the Council. To 


| them the Bird said: ‘‘ Keep you all well hid 


in the bush close to the bait; I will hide in 


the big tree which has a hollow, and when | 


Pisew’s neck is in the noose will signal.’’ 
With long springing lopes Lynx bounded 


close to where Mooswa’s road crossed the ice | 


bridge of the Pelican. Nearing it he walked 
steadily, making as little trail as possible. 


‘* Yes, it is cached in there,’’ he muttered, | 
spreading his broad nostrils and filling them | 
bacon. | 


with the tantalizing perfume of 
‘‘Carcajou has also been to look at it this 
morning, for here are his tracks.’”’ 

Swiftly, stealthily he slunk to the very 
spot, and pushed his round head through a 


| little bush-opening that seemed designed by 


| Carcajou to conceal his stolen meat. 
| was there. 


Yes, it 
Pisew seized the bacon hungrily 
and started to back out with his booty. As 


| he did so there was the swishing rush of a 
| straightening-up birch sapling, and some- 


| him off his feet. 


thing gripped him by the throat, carrying 
The startled Cat screamed, 


| and wrenched violently at the snare as he 


| scooted skyward. 
the strong cod-line which was about his neck | 


His contortions caused 


to carry away from the swaying birch, and he 


dropped back to earth, only to find himself | = 


| fighting with a heavy stick which dangled at 
| the other end of the line. 





What a fiendish thing the snare-stick 
seemed to Pisew! It fought back—it 
jumped and reeled and struck him in the 
ribs. It was a devil-stick surely — also would 
it kill him if no help came. The bacon fell 
from his mouth and he tried to call for assist- 
ance, but only a queer, guzzling, half-choked 
gasp came from his clogged throat. 

As if in answer he heard, faintly, a bird- 
voice. It was Jack’s. Would he help him? 
Lynx felt that he would not. 

‘‘He-e-e-p, he-e-e-p! qu-—e-e-k, 
que-e-e-e-k! Come one, come all!’’ cried 
Whisky-Jack. 

Violently Lynx struggled. Tighter and 
tighter drew the cord-noose, his own efforts 
drawing the death circle closer. His fast- 
glazing eyes could just make out, in a 
shadowy way, the forms of gathering com- 
rades. He had been trapped—they were in 
at the death to witness the execution by his 
own hand. It did not Jast long. That 
merciless noose, ever tightening, ever closing 
in on the air pipes, was doing its work — 
drying up the.lungs. 

“It’s terrible!’’ Mooswa blurted out. 
‘“ He’s dead now — I’m glad of it.’’ 

‘* Yes, he’s dead,’’ declared Carcajou, put- 
ting his earless head down to Pisew’s side, 


for well he knew the old forest trick of sham- | 


ming death to escape its reality. 


| ‘What of the carcass?’’ asked Mooswa. | 
‘*Shall I carry it far in the bowl of my 


horns? One of our comrades, though he die 
the just death as declared by the Law of the 
Boundaries, should not fall into the hands of 
the Hunt-Men.’’ 

‘Leave him,’’ muttered Blue Wolf; ‘‘ the 
pack passes this trail to-night.’’ 


The tenth of these stories will appear next 
week. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


‘‘I have always been misun- | 
accused of the vilest things — even. | 


’ | 
’’ snickered 
Lynx; ‘‘ and at first I joked to draw you on.’ | 
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“MONARCH” Dress Shirts with Patent 
Tabs prevent the bosom from bulging through 
the vest opening. 


For sale at Haberdashers. 
Prices $1.50, $1.75 and $2.00. 


“MONARCH” Shirts are also made in 
all styles, white, fancy and negligee. They 
are the standard for goodness. 


CLVE TT, PEABODY@® CO. 
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Saves Time! Saves Clothing! Saves Room! 


A Goodform 
Closet Set 


Saves the wife’s time in putting the 
clothes away. 

Saves your time in finding them. ‘The 
clothes are always in their place 
and can be located at a glance. 

Saves the clothing by keeping it in 
good form, taking out the wrinkles 
and giving it a stylish appearance. 

Saves money by saving your cloth- 
ing (reducing your tailor’s bills). 

Saves room by doubling the capac- 
ity of a closet. 


Two Styles — Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


Ladies’—-12 garment yokes, 12 skirt 
hangers, 2 shelf bars, 1 closet 





loop. 

Men’s —6 trousers hangers, 12 gar- 
ment yokes, 2 shelf bars, 1 closet 
loop. 

PRICE per set, $3.00; two sets to one ad- 
dress, $5.50 express prepaid. If your 
dealer does not have them remit to us. 

SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL—Try a set, and if not perfectly satisfactory return it to us any time within six 


months and we will refund your money. Write for FREE BOOKLET — gives complete description of both sets. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 96-124 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
An Wardrobe 











Up-to-Date Necessity! 











Always the same. We maintain the quality no matter what the market price of tobacco. 
Try them once. You will buy them always. Look for Arrow Head on Every Cigar. 


JACOB STAHL, JR. & CO., Makers, 1osth st. & 34 Ave., New York City 














LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
THE BEST AT ANY PRICE 


A Holiday Suggestion —A gift of 
never-ending usefulness and a con- 
stant pleasant reminder of the giver. 
Your Choice of these popular styles, 
superior to the 


$3.00 STYLES 


Of other makes, for only 


$4.00 


Try it a Week. If not suited, 
we buy it back. Finest quality hard 
rubber holder, 14k. Diamond Point 

Gold Pen, any desired flexibility in 
fine, medivm or stub, and the only 
perfect ink feed. By mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.00 (registration 8 
cents extra). 

Ask your dealer to show you this 
gee. If he has not or won't get it 
lor you (do not let him substitute an 
imitation, on which he can make 
more profit), send his name and your 
order to us, and receive, free of 
charge, one of our Safety Pocket 
Pen Holders. 

Remember, there is no 
good"’ as the Laughlin. 
it; take no chances. 


“just as 
Insist on 


(Uustrations two-thirds size.) 
LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 
315 Laughlin Block 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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HERE was a time when 


| tremble in the balance. 


many of his intimate friends in the United 

States and spent so much of his time here that, 

although one knew that he was Canadian, one 
| got into the habit of thinking of him as 
| American. The impression was confirmed 

when he married a New York girl. 
| “* Gilbert Parker, M. P., representing Graves- 
| end,’’ indicates that the die is cast and that 
| Mr. Parker is to be considered an Englishman 
| and not even a Canadian. 

It might be considered strange that Mr. 
| Parker should turn his attention to politics, 
even at an election when most of the popular 
novelists were standing. The chronicler of 
Pretty Pierre and Valmond of Pontiac seems, 
at first, scarcely the man to be interested in 
Parliamentary debates, even now when the 
English Ministry insists on Imperialism and 
Militarism being the main topics of discussion. 
But there is never any telling about novel- 
ists. Does not the author of She and King 
Solomon’s Mines find his greatest interest in 
the problems of farming, in the retirement of 
a Surrey village? 

Mr. Parker is a contradiction in other 
ways. A man who knew only his books 
might possibly expect to find in the novelist 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
Headquarters tor Electric Novel- 
ties and Supplies. 
Agents wanted. Send for New 
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FOR BUSINESS MEN 


Business Cards, Envelopes and Bill Heads, $1.30 per 
(Get estimates on other work.) 


thousand and up. 


For Private Use, Dressmakers, etc. 
WE PAY POSTAGE OR EXPRESSAGE. 


100 cards, engraved Roman style (1 to 3 lines), 50c | ‘ 
50 note sheets, initial in gold, and 50 envy elopes, 75c 
First-Class 


Goods Only 
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something of the bravado of the Northwest, 
or the picturesqueness of Quebec Province. 
He finds instead a neat, well-groomed 
young man, who talks briskly and well, but 
who certainly suggests St. James Street 
rather than French Canada. It was a great 
surprise to the ordinary Londoner, a few 
months ago, 


house, or hotel, which was to be built for self- 
supporting women, to find that Mr. Parker 
| was in the very front of the movement and 
had apparently given the subject long, care- 
ful and intelligent study. There is no telling 
what there is in the modern literary man, or 
at what moment he will turn out to be some- 
thing quite different from a literary man. 


Justin McCarthy’s Retirement 


In the next Parliament will be missed one 
of the most attractive figures which has of 
late years graced the English House of 
Commons: the member for North Longford, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy. His health will not 
allow him to live in London, and so he does 
not feel justified in asking his constituents to 
be returned again. 

What is Parliament’s loss will be the gain 
of readers everywhere. Mr. McCarthy is now 
writing a novel of life in Ireland at the time 
| when he was a young man. If it should 

prove to be in any sense autobiographical it 
would be all the more welcome. For no 
more’ winning personality than Mr. 
McCarthy’s can be imagined. The late Mr. 
Parnell registered two descriptions of him: 
‘the beau-ideal of an Irish member’’ and 
‘a nice old gentleman for a tea party.’’ 
Some thought the second description an 
unkind one. But no one who knows Mr. 








Does perfect work 
Easy to operate 
No jagged edges 
Turns edge of can down 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents 
\ Money refunded if not satis- 


¥. — ——J factory 
| CHAS. G. HOPPER, Manufacturer, 





McCarthy could think it so. Being a nice 
old gentleman for all occasions, he is natu- 
rally so for a tea party; and the phrase indi- 
cates something of the exquisite, almost old- 
world courtesy which distinguishes him, and | 
the unusual gentleness and kindliness which 
are his. An Irish member might be thought 
to find popularity a difficult thing to manage 
in London, but through all the stress and 
strain of Irish legislation Mr. McCarthy and 
his daughter were among the greatest diners- 
out in that city, and coveted guests at houses 


of every shade of political coloring. They 

knew official, social, literary, artistic and 
| theatrical London—every one worth | 
| knowing. 


Mr. McCarthy retired to Westgate-on-Sea 
to have an operation for cataract performed, 
| and since that time has lived on there, during | 
a very gradual recovery, tended by his 
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devoted daughter. Most of his work, for a 
long time, was done by dictation; sometimes 
to his daughter, who learned typewriting in 
order to bear her part in his literary work. 
Life in Westgate-on-Sea is quiet compared 
with London, and strolls along the chalk 
cliffs are as lively a pleasure as it affords. 
But there are many people who, when they 
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end’’ at Westgate on the chance of hearing 
the best talk in Westgate, and what was 
formerly almost the best talk in London, over 
Mr. McCarthy’s dinner-table. 








Mr. Gilbert 
Parker’s nationality seemed almost to | 
He had so | 
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Literary FolkK 


As They Come and Go 


But | 


when there was considerable | 
discussion going on about a model lodging- | 
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PETUAL 
'AEDGER 


Is a Guide to Safe, Simple, Sure, 
Labor-Saving Accounting Systems 
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FARI ADAPTED TO ANY FORM OF TRADE 


With its help your affairs will always be in business- 
like shape. If your accounts are tangled, and if you 
feel the need of a proper book-keeping system, we 
should be glad to have one of our staff call on you, 
no matter where you are located, and explain book- 
keeping as a science, and- what the Perpetual 
Ledger System will do for you. 
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BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
1102 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 
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are requi produce one copy 
of PUBLIC OPINION. It is a mag- 
nificent weekly magazine, comprising, in its 
52 issues, a grand total of over 1700 pages of reading 
matter and nearly 1000 illustrations. Its field is as wide as 
the range of human interests. . Its readers, independent of other peri- 
odicals, are fully abreast of the times, sufficiently well informed to appear in 
any company, and to discuss with intelligence both sides of every question of the hour, 
whether political, social, religious, educational, financial, scientific, literary or artistic, 

PUBLIC OPINION is the 4 able weekly mag ”* top » cabinet 
officials, 1 people, and men and women of affairs, Tn its com- 
prehensive view, its ‘impartiality, its conciseness, and its fullness, it is an invaluable 
epitome, reserving to its readers for permanent preservation the thought expressed by 
the most kers and thinkers of the world, 


Recent comments: ‘‘ When I have read PUBLIC OPINION I feel as though I 
knew everything.’”’ “In its present form it is worth at least $100.00 per year to any 
progressive, intelligent reader who wants to keep posted.”’ 


This special introductory offer gives you fourteen numbers 
(regular_price $1.40) for 25c, less than cost of white 
paper. This offer expires December Ist, after 
which the price will be advanced. Send 
at once your name, address 
and 258¢ (coin or 
stamps) to 
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> WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 
Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings * 2304 Pages #¥ 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
‘* First class in quality, second class in size.’’ Nicholas Murray Butler. 











A LITTLE CHILD 


May prepare as delicious soups as can be made if she 


Diamond Condensed Soups 


For when the directions are followed culinary skill is unnecessary. They are made only 
from choice meats and vegetables condensed and put up in paper cartons. 
No Tin Or Water to Pay For. No Trouble to Prepare j 
A package, which may be carried in the vest pocket, makes one quart of heavy or two 
quarts of light soup. They are uniform ina quality, and and keep 
rfectly in any climate. It is not necessary to use an entire package at one time. 
romnescte A Condeises Soups should not be confused with “ concentra oups, Soup 
“ powders "’ or “ prepared soup stock.” No other soups are “ just as good.” 
Retail Price 16 cents per Package 
It your grocer does not have them, a Free Sample will be sent for a Seo-<omt stamp 
and his address. These are the varieties : Cream of elery, Green Pea, Beef and 
Tomato, Bean, German Ve; le. 
The Maximum of Excellence. The Minimum of Cost 


DIAMOND SOUP COMPANY, J. Howard Jones & Son, Sole Sales Agents, CHICAGO 
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I 
druff, falling hair 
and baldness, in nine cases out of 
ten are caused by wearing a hat. 
The hat confines the air around the 
head until it becomes foul and im- 
pure, and how can hair live anid be 
healthy in foul air? No man should 
wear a hat that's not equipped with 


Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad 

It is a little pad, about the size of a silver dollar, to be 
placed inconspicuously in the crown of the hat. 

It contains a tablet of active disinfectants and anti- 
septics, which are volatilized by the warmth from the 
head and purify and dispel the foul air which the hat 
collects; moreover, it sweetens the scalp, strengthens 
.the muscles of the hair and prevents all trace of dan- 
druff. To prove it, wear our pad 30 days, and satisfy 
yourself that it does all that is claimed for it. Every 
man who wears a hat should have one. 

If your hatter cannot supply you, send us his name, 
and we will mail you a pad postpaid for 50 cents. 

Write for our interesting booklet, which contains 

d from p i physicians and others — 
mailed FREE. 


Antiseptic Hat Pad Co., 853 G Broadway, N. Y. 
Good Hatters should write for our Special Proposition 
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on Earth 


Always Sweet, Pure and Clean 


A pipe that opens in the centre, so that every part can 
be thoroughly cleaned. ‘he bowl is made in two sec- 
tions, which are united together with an interior screw 
lock. When the pipe is closed it is absolutely air tight, 
and looks like the ordinary briar, but by twisting the 
bowl the interior is exposed exactly as shown in the 
cut. ‘The only pipe in the world t never sme’ 
never bites, never tastes bad. Made of the finest genu- 
ine briar, in all styles and shapes. 

_ Send us 50 cents, silver or stamps, for a sample. If 
itis not just what you want and more than satisfac- 
tory, your money back without a word. 


Agents wanted at once. 
BUFFALO BRIAR PIPE COMPANY 
451-5 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Piatt’s Chlorides. 
the true disinfectant 





UR a little Platt’s Chlorides frequently into 
__, the traps of the water closets, wash basins 
sinks, etc., and all foul gases will be neutralized 
and isease-breeding matter destroyed. 

.Platt’s Chlorides is an odorless, colorless liquid 
disinfectant ; powerful, safe and economical; sold 
im quart bottles only, by druggists, high-class 
gtocers and house-furnishing dealers. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


HENRY B. PLATT, Platt Street, New York 


Strong, Healthy Chicks 


Are hatched by our incubators, and more 
of them than hens can hatch. Why? 
Because our regulator never fails to keep 
the heat just right. ogue 
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Furnishing a College Room 
(Concluded from Page 8) 
bargains will come later; it does not pay to 
wait for them at the first furnishing. 
Absolutely necessary furnishings may be 
bought at the following prices—the articles 


all new and in good taste —and the prices | 


quoted are those of good, reliable shops, not 
those which advertise to ‘‘ furnish rooms for 
college boys.”’ 
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Thus much for the larger necessities; but, 
of course, no room can be attractive or really 
furnished without a few pictures and orna- 
ments of some sort. My first advice is, how- 
ever, to go without either unless you can have 
something that you really like. 


If a friend or relative 
wants to give you some- 
thing ‘‘for your room’’ 
ask him to let you select 


Gifts that 
Were Better 
Not Made 


for yourself, otherwise | 
you may have some awful unsuitability put | 
you, some Bodenhausen Madonna, a | 
Delft windmill clock that won’t go, or a | 


upon 


““smoker’s set’’ on tip-tilted tripodical legs, 
with immovable gilt ash trays, brass-bound 
boxes and patent lighter. 

A man naturally likes to select his own 
pictures and ornaments, but there are many 


| little things that add a great deal to the com- 


| selection.’’ 





fort and attractiveness of a college room 
which it is safe to mention as desirable 
‘*tokens of esteem,’’ or ‘‘ Christmas remem- 
brances,’’ to those who wish to know of such, 
and who cannot be asked to allow “ self- 
There are a lot of things one 
does not think of for some time, but which it 
would be well to have, even early in the 
year. For instance, a small table is conve- 
nient, and if it has a double shelf it is doubly 
useful. A cabinet of some sort to keep 
dishes in is always handy, and dishes, too. 
Every one soon finds out it is often very 
agreeable to be able to make tea or coffee 
‘fon the premises,’’ hence a Vienna coffee- 
pot and some cups and saucers are excellent 
things to mention to inquiring friends. Also 
stone mugs will be useful; and a fire set, a 
brass coal hod, and some knives and forks 
and spoons are far better than a silver desk- 
set or an embroidered head-rest. 

A student lamp is on the line between a 
necessity and a luxury, or any pretty lamp 
that is not too fancy—only beware of the 
admirers of onyx. A blazer is a desira- 
ble possession, for he who can make a good 
rabbit has a hold on the affections of his 
friends. And last, but not least, comes the 
sofa-pillow ; any number will not be amiss so 
long as they are not too dainty. Care should 
be taken to express a fondness for dark 
colors, not too much embroidered and dis- 
tinctly not beruffied; for ruffles tear easily, 
and a torn ruffle is an abomination toa self- 
respecting cushion; so is a gilt cord to a 
tired head. 

The pictures of Harvard rooms accompany- 
ing this article are fair samples, from the 
typical college room to the elaborate study. 

The first is a view of a Senior’s room, taken 
just before graduation, with the accumulation 
of four years in it. 

The second is an example of one of the 
most elaborate study rooms. The heavy 
oak bookshelves are built into the room 
after the manner of a ‘‘ real library.’’ The 
whole woodwork of the room has been 
changed to correspond with the shelves, and 
the fireplace and mantel have been remod- 
eled. The furniture is of oak and leather, 
the hangings are rare old Persian shawls of 
deep red with elaborate borders. The china 
and the few ornaments are of the choicest, 
and the floor is covered with a heavy Turkish 
rug. The whole effect of the room is rich 
and splendid in color and design. Few 
men, of course, have the taste, the books, the 
money or the ambition to go into things quite 
so heavily as has been done in this case. 

But elaborate rooms are distinct exceptions 
to the rule. Seven-eighths of the rooms are 
still the medleys known as “‘ college rooms.’’ 
And while it is distinctly a barbarian, or boy- 
ish, love of adornment which produces these 
rooms, it is healthy and sound. One would 
suspect a college of ‘‘ decadence ’’ if the more 
refined type of room prevailed—and judging 
by appearances the colleges are safe from 
that cry for many years yet. 
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CLINICAL 


THERMOMETERS 


They tell when you are in health and also show any 
indication of approaching illness. Any deviation from 
Normal Temperature of 98% degrees is a ‘‘ Danger 
Signal’’ that should never be neglected. 


As the barometer tells of the approaching storm, 
so does Taylor-Certified Clinical rmome- 
ter tell of approaching sickness. Take your tem- 
perature and that of your children regularly. 

Taylor-Certified Clinical Thermometer should 
be in daily use in every home, by every man and 
every woman, and for every child, It will be found 
the greatest safeguard of health. 

The ‘Taylor-Certified Clinical Thermometers are 
to be had at $1.00 and $1.24 (magnifying tube) each, 
from druggists generally, or will be sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of price, by 
ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 

NEW YORK CITY LONDON, E. C. 
85 Chambers St. 103 Hatton Garden 
Each Th ter is accompanied by 6 copyrighted 
clinical charts and a little book entitled “* Danger Sig- 
nals of Disease,"’ showing the uses of the Clinical 
Thermometer. This booklet will be sent free, post- 
paid, to any one who writes Dept. B, and sends name 

and address. 






































Insure in 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST 


Life, Endowment, Accident and 
Employer’s Liability Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS 


HEALTH POLICIES. Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE. Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners 
of Buildings, Horses and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies in THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS “ $29,046,737.45 GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1900 
> prntiecieted In Assets, . . . «. « $1,286,225.89 
LIABILITIES, . -  24,926,280.61 | Increase in Reserves(both Dept’s), 1,128,534.12 


Premiums, Interest and Rents, 
6months, . Fe Re at * 


EXCESS (314 % basis), 4,129,456.84 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
S. C. DunHAM, Vice-President. 11. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
Joun E. Morris, Secretary. E. V. Preston, Sup’t of Agencies. 


Baby’s 
Christmas Gift 


The Combined Baby Jumper and Rocking 
Chair. Combines a Bed Jumper, Rocking 
Chair and High Chair. It’s health and 
happiness for baby. ‘‘ Endorsed by Physi- 
cians.” A picture book telling all about 


4,055,985.62 

















it Free. Address 
Glascock Bros, Mfg. Co. 
Box 35. Muncie, Ind. 
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Her Fiance 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


In the morning he wrote a letter to Emily 
in his big, boyish hand explaining the situa- 
tion. He would willingly have seen her, but 
she was still in bed, and though convalescent, 
unable to see any one. They had become 
engaged, he said, under a misunderstanding ; 
he didn’t think they quite realized what a 
serious matter it was to marry —anybody. 
It was a good thing he had found out in time. 
They would talk it over in the summer, but 
he was sure she would agree with him. 
Really, to be awfully fond of anybody, and 
all that, wasn’t quite enough—there was a 
great deal more to it—it was hard to explain, 
but they’d talk it over in the summer. He 
supposed it would be a hard slam for father, 
but father shouldn’t have been so certain he 
knew what was best. He hoped she’d be 
better soon, and was hers as ever, Al. 

He was quite pleased with her reply, and 
wished the others would be as sensible. He 
was only twenty-two, and he had. never felt 
anything in his life before, so he devoted 
himself diligently to feeling this, and was 
as unconscious as a Newfoundland puppy of 
the things he tore up during the;weeks in 
which he taught his family that they had 
never knownhim. Heregretted that Emily’s 
health seemed to demand the Maine woods. 
He would have liked to talk things over with 
her—he was more used to talking with her 
than with any one else feminine, and she 
would be apt to know more of Suzanne. 
He could not understand why her mother 
should blow her nose whenever he inquired 
after Emily, and he thought his father dis- 
played a frothy kind of temper that did not 
particularly become him. 

For the next few weeks he worked hard, 
pushing off all the time a delightful vague 
future. Something lurked behind written 
papers, something made him rest on his oars 
and drift, something made long, solitary 
walks seem short and pleasant, something 
set him humming to himself and smiling at 
nothing. There was no hurry. He would 
wait till after Commencement and find her in 
thesummer. He had never been disappointed 
in his life. To his surprise, he got on a car 
one day and stayed in it till it reached 
Northampton. This he had not planned, and 
it startled him to find that he was hurrying 
up the main street at a pace to attract atten- 
tion. He made his dressing an occasion for 
much thought and time, and reached her 
house just at dusk. 

He sat alone in the reception-room, and for 
fifteen minutes knew the most crowded happi- 
ness, the sweetest, hottest tumult of his young 
life. Would she glide in between the cur- 
tains? How had she drawn him to her— what 
had made him come before he knew? 

The maid stood beforehim. Miss Endicott 
begged to be excused to-night. She was 
going out of town—abroad— in a few days. 
She was very busy indeed. 

He stared incredulously at her. 
Why —she had sent for him 

“It’s rather important,’’ he said in his 
firm, matter-of-fact way, ‘‘ and I only want to 
see her a little while. Icanwait. Seeif she 
can see me later, perhaps.”’ 

He did not know if it was ten minutes or 
half an hour before Evelyn Lyon appeared. 

““Why, Mr. Edwards, how nice!’’ she 
chattered. ‘“‘I knew it was you. Miss 
Endicott’s coming down for just a few min- 
utes if you’ll excuse her later. She’s going 
abroad in three days—leaving early, you 
see, and dreadfully rushed, of course. She 
wouldn’t have sent you away, but she didn’t 
know who you were at first—she thought it 
was another Mr. Edwards we know—a 
Williams man—I’m afraid ’’—archly— 

** she’d forgotten you just a little! és 

This was to punish him for letting his face 
fall as he saw her, but he did not know it, 
and scowled a little. 

“‘T should have telegraphed,’’ 
stiffly. 

‘Well, yes,’’ she admitted, ‘‘it's safer. 
You see, an artist friend of her brother’s—he 
lives in Paris— isin this country and he came 
right up here to see her. He’s coming at 
eight. Suzanne’s crazy over Paris, you know 
—she used to live there. She’s quite excited 
over going. You didn’t know about it?’’ 





Abroad? 





he said 


There was a swish of skirts, a patter of high 
heels on bare floor, and Suzanne was in the 
room. Something ruffled and smoke-colored, 
with thin, 


thin sleeves and a transparent 
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neck, turned her eyes soft gray, but a great 
bunch of heliotrope at her belt showed you 
that they were really blue-violet if she liked. 
A faint, soft pink burned in her cheeks; she 
smiled vaguely at the room. Her hair was 
coiled low and pulled down over her ears— 
one would no more have expected her to carry 
a mandolin than a shepherdess’ crook. 

** So glad to see you, Mr. er-Edward,’’ she 
said rapidly, ‘‘ and so sorry to have kept you 
waiting. Miss Lyon has explained about my 
going--yes? And my eugagement at eight 
—ilrés bien/ 1 am horribly rushed. 1 wish 
you might have come before. Is Emily well? 
She’s.coming back next year, 'esl-ce pas? 
Too bad she broke down. She’s up on Elm 
Street yet, I suppose? Ah, is she? I didn’t 
know; when did shego? Then you’re not up 
toseeher? <Ah, fi donc! Est-ce possible /’’ 

He felt very much as he did when the 


trainer poured on cold water when he didn’t | 


Who was this 
very awkward, 


expect it, and wouldn’t stop. 
girl? He felt very young, 
very tired, suddenly. 

Some one entered the little room. 
looked prettier than most really pretty 
women, and held out both hands. A tall, 
dark man bowed low over them and murmured 
quickly in French: 

** Enchanté de l’ honneur dg 

‘ Charmée de vous voir ——’’ 

He felt as if he were at a play. This 
vivid, brilliant creature—who was she? 
Where was his soft-eyed, quiet lady of pink 
roses? 

She turned with a fascinating little laugh 
to the two in the background and introduced 
them to the stranger—‘‘c’est- un de mes vieux 
amis /”’ 

For one sweet, hurting second she smiled 
into the tall boy’s eyes—the smile he knew. 
“* Je vous prie de m’excuser,’’ she murmured 
softly, then recollecting herself, in English: 
““He comes from my brother, I—I think 
you know Miss Lyon best up here? Or was 
it Miss Burt? Either, I am sure, would be 
glad to do anything — Au revoir/”’ 

His hand was empty—she was across the 
room. She looked back and smiled again. 

** Adieu! a plus tard, peut-étre——”’ 

‘“Shall we walk around the campus a 
little?’’ said Evelyn perfunctorily. It was 
just like Suzanne to leave this sulky youth 
on her hands. 

Around and around the narrow, winding 
paths they went—for how long he never 
knew. Evelyn talked and he grew up very 
fast, and hoped he wasn’t showing how hor- 
ribly it hurt him. He had never been hit 
like this before, and he breathed hard and 
wondered if he’d feel this way long. He 
felt very sorry for the poor fool of a boy 
that had thought such idiotic things on the 
train: he hoped she hadn’t any idea. Oh, 
where was it gone, all that sweet, vague 
future? How damnably empty it was— what 
did it matter, anyhow? He’d go and—ah, 
was that how Jack Hunter felt when the 
little red-headed DeLong girl threw him 
over? He used to wake people up at night 
and beg them to take walks 

“Why, isn’t that Suzanne? Hush—don’t 
tell them we’re here. Isn’t it funny we both 
came here?’’ whispered Evelyn. 

Under a big tree on the upper Paradise 
path sat Suzanne, holding a mandolin. At 
her feet was her brother’s friend. 

The two underneath them could see their 
faces quite plainly in the moonlight. The 
boy realized that he had been hearing the 
tune for some time—it had driven his 
thoughts back over the old sweet road, it 
had filled his heart to the brim. In the still 
night air the words came plainly: 


Suzanne 











“ Un tel vécit est bien vieux ; 
. Cette histoire est bien commune, . 
Pourtant il n’ en est pas une 
Qui ne mouille pas les yeux.” 

‘‘Isn’t that a fascinating little tune?’’ said 
Evelyn; ‘‘ she made it up herself.’’ 

He put his hand in his pocket; later, a 
faded brown rose dropped into the under- 
growth of the lower Paradise path. Evelyn 
heard a little, short laugh and thought she 
must have said something funny. Later, she 
remembered that she hadn’t spoken for some 
time—she was tired, for they had walked 
steadily for an hour—and decided that he 
was a rude, thoughtless boy. 

In this opinion she was but partly right. 
Rude he was, certainly, but he had never 
been more thoughtful in his life, and had she 
only known it, she had never walked in 
Paradise with a less boyish boy. 
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THE REGAL 


New Fall Earl 


Style, 


One of our new lasts, very dressy, full round toe, made 
on a flat last, with medium extension soles. 


Lace, Patent Calf, 
Lace, Black, Wax Calf, Double Soles 
Lace, Enamel, Double Soles 
Oxford, Imported Enamel Only, Double Soles 





Double Soles 


Price Delivered, carriage charges pre- 

Per paid, to any address in the United 

Pair e States, Canada, Mexico and Ger- 
, 


many, upon receipt of $3.75 per, 
pair; also to any point within the limit of the Parcels Postal Service. 


The Earl Shoe represented here is one out of several new Fall 
styles now obtainable ready-to-wear only in the Regal Shoes. Next 
season all manufacturers will copy it. Now you can get it only in the 
Regal Shoes unless you pay the high prices of the exclusive boot 
makers who designed it. 

All styles find immediate duplication in the Regal Shoes, and all feet 
are assured of a perfect and easy fit out of our 151 styles and 121 sizes, 

The Regal Shoe not only offers perfect satisfaction and the latest 
and most popular styles, but the best material and workmanship that 
are put into any shoe at any price. 

The price is $3.50, now and always. We make only one shoe, and 
that is the best. When you go intoa Regal store you know that $3.50 
will buy any shoe in the store and you are not importuned upon 
various specious arguments to buy shoes at a higher price. You 
know, too, that the shoes you buy to-day will not be sold to some one 
else next week, or next month, at a lower price through the medium 
of some so-called sale. There is more satisfaction for these and many 
other reasons in buying the Regal Shoe than in buying any other shoe 
made. If you cannot conveniently reach a Regal store, we can fit you 
to your perfect satisfaction by mail. Send postal for Catalogue M, 
““Men’s Shoes,’’ and Booklet, ‘‘ Regal Reasons."’ 


L.C. BLISS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
109 Summer St., 103 Dearborn St. 


Mail Order Departments: 


M. O. Box 182 J, M. O. Box 80 J 
STORES. Boston, 109 Summer Street; Providence, 220 Westminster Street; New York, 115 Nassau Street, 1847 Broad- 
way, 291 Broadway; Brooklyn, 357 Fulton Street, 111 Broadway; Baltimore, 219 E. Balti Street; Philadelphia, 1218 





Market Street, Eighth and Chestnut Streets; Washington, D. C., 1003 Penn. Ave.; Pittsburg, 309 Fifth Ave.; Buffalo, 362 
Main Street; Cincinnati, 18-15 Fountain Square; St. Louis, 618 Olive Street; Chicago, 103 Dearborn Street, 215 Dearborn 
Street; Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave.; Cleveland, 17 Euclid Ave.; Denver, 423 Sixteenth Street; Albany, N. Y., 34 Maiden 


Lane; Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall Street; Milwaukee, Wis., 212 Grand Ave. Factory, Whitman, Mass. 


Women’s Regal Shoes at $3.50 are now made in all the leading styles, and may be obtained 
direct from our Boston Office, by mail, upon receipt of $3.75. 

















Teaches by mail, with 


SEND POSTAL FOR CATALOGUE Y, “WOMEN’S SHOES.” 
perfect success, his 


Alois P. Swoboda original and scientific 


method of Physiological Exercise, without any apparatus whatever, 
and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before 
retiring. By this condensed system more exercise can be obtained 
in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the only one 
which does not overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for rag pry 5.05 
fect health, physical development, and elasticity of mind and body 

Perfect Health means an absolute freedom from those ailments 
which a well-informed mind knows are directly or indirectly due 
to a lack of properly arranged exercise. 

Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in - from fifteen to eighty- 
six, and all recommend the system. Since no two people are 
in the same physical condition individual instructions are given 
in each case. 

Write at once for full information and Booklet, containing indorse- 
ments from many of America’s leading citizens, to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
34-36 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A safe and reliable Gun, embodying several new and 
desirable features. A t horough sporting arm, built to 
Easily taken 
ells automatically; has re- 

It he 


shoot, and the best oor. Gun made. 


down; ejects empty s' 
bounding lock. Your dealer can supply you. 
will not, we will sell you direct. 
Write for Catalogue. 





1 ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day 


So_p ONLY IN A YELLOw Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Brtetioe 
n irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. This means much to Geanty. rsons —the only ones who like our 
brush. Adults’ 35c. pa gies 25c. ildren’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 
a for free hw “Tooth Truths.” 
Street, 


FLORENCE MFG. ¢ 00., 32 Pine 
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Wear the 


BRICANER 


CLOTHING 


It Bears This Label: 





prick Her ce 
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Unexcelled 


There are no better Suits and Overcoats \ 

{ made in this country at $10.00, $12.00, in 

} $15.00, $18.00 and $20.00. f 

4 fe 

e . 

} Fit Unsurpassed : 

’ 

| Workmanship : 
{ 
{ 


Sold by all first-class clothing houses. Ask 
your dealer for clothing bearing our label. If 
he does not keep it, write to us. We will fill 
your order by express prepaid on receipt of 
price, or send C.O. D. 


Money back if goods are 
not satisfactory. 


Max BricKner & Son Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Samples and Measurement Blanks 
on request 


This is an exact reproduction of one of 
our garments, taken from life. 
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ED. PINAUD’S 

















LATEST EXQUISITE F PARISIAN 


“PERFUMES, 


VIOLETTE REINE FRENCH CARNATION PINK 


These perfumes are Quintessences : One single drop contains the fragrance of a bouquet of freshly cut flowers. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, OR UPON RECEIPT OF $1.50 
A FULL-SIZE (1%-oz,) BOTTLE WILL BE SENT BY MAIL PREPAID. 





ED. PINAUD’S Importation Office, 46 S, East 14th Street, New York City 























| The etens principle 
t’s on the resi ent ear has made the 

sident Suspender 
famous can be found on no other PER. % in the world. It’s 
the freest, easiest and most stylish suspender ever produced. 
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pe President Suspender 


Improved Model 
Is the only suspender made on which the trimmings will not 
rust. Look for the name “President” on the buckles of 
the genuine. 
ntial Vo v o 
$1500 for Estimates 07 ere ie client pn "464 
prizes. Contest closes November 5th. Send for booklet “ President 


Pointers ”— free. Full information with each suspender. lor sale by 
all dealers, or 50 cents, postpaid, direct from 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 231, SHIRLEY, MASS. 














SIZE 
8x 10 inches. 


“ Lucky Dogs ”” art piatinotype. 


The above engraving is a reduced reproduction of the famous copyrighted 
picture entitled ‘‘ Lucky Dogs,’’ only one negative of which is in existence. 


The picture is remarkable for the richness of its light and shade, and the incomparably ates 
posing of the subjects. It is truly an inspiration, as repeated trials to secure additional negatives 
roven that it cannot be duplicated. This picture will always be rare because the supply is 
ted to our ability to print but a few each day of sunshine. 
The above reproduction cannot begin to give an adequate concégais of the original. Many 
pictures sold at $10.00 do not possess a tithe of its artistic quality. For $1.00 we will send one of these 
pictures to any address, prepaid. 


J. MANZ & CO., 


limit 


195 Canal Street, Chicago 
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Who Can Afford to be Without It> 


The Opening Year of the New Century will bring with it a Multitude of Delightful Surprises for the Fortunate Readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
~ HERALD. Every one of its 52 Issues will Sparkle with the Choicest 
Literary and Artistic Attractions of the Day. Authors Famous the 
World over and Artists Equally Renowned will Contribute their Best 
Efforts to Brighten and Beautify its Pages. Indeed, the whole Realm 
of Art and Literature has been put under Generous and Willing Tribute 
in Order that this Queen of Family Weeklies may be Invested with 
Matchless Grace, World-Wide Intelligence and Beauty Unexcelled. 


For the Home Circle there is no Paper in the World so peculiarly 
well adapted as THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Every line Crisp 
and Clean, every article Fresh and Sparkling, every page Beautifully 
Illustrated, and every issue Increasingly Attractive, it Appeals Irresisti- 
bly to Old and Young, ensuring for itself a Hearty Welcome in every 
Home it enters. It will Help you to start the New Century Aright if 

aa oh Saat Aaa to your other Domestic Attractions you add the Weekly Visits of THE AEN 
‘i gerron-in-curer CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Ideal Twentieth Century Family Journal, caliente 
which you and all your Loved Ones will find an Unfailing Source of Profitable Edification and Delightful Entertainment the whole year round, 
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PURE 25 - In Order to Introduce THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into New Homes, we Offer, by way © 

suspen Sua ee grey wld of Special Inducement, All Charges Prepaid, Masterpieces of American Eloquence, | 

—s selected by Julia Ward Howe, one of the Most Interesting Volumes of the Present Day, together | 

with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD Every Week to Jan. 1, 1902, on receipt of Only $2.00, |) 

“* Masterpieces of American Eloquence’’ contains over 300,000 Words of the most | 

Inspiring Oratory of Modern Times, Covering the Whole Range of Human Thought, | 
Illustrated with Life-like Portraits of the Greatest Speakers of the Century. 

Julia Ward Howe; its Gifted Editor, has given Much Careful Thought to the Prep- 
aration of this Generous Volume, and many a Winter’s Evening spent around the Family ~ 
Fireside will be Enriched by Inspiration drawn from its Exhaustless Treasures. It is 
Beautifully Printed, finely Bound in Art Cloth, contains 500 Large Pages, measures when 
open 9 x 14 inches, weighs 3 Pounds, and makes an Unusually Attractive Holiday Gift. 


1M Goose | Al Superb Calendar Free! | 
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If your Order Reaches us very Promptly you will Receive Free an Exquisite 
American Beauty, Double Century, 1901 Drop Leaf Calendar, 13% x 29 
Inches, and Easily Worth $1.00. ™ *~ * : 

This Beautiful Wall Ornament is a Calendar for 1901, 
and also Tells at a Glance the Day of the Week of Any 
Date Between 1801 and 2000—Two Hundred Years. 
It contains no advertising matter of Any Kind. 
Measures This Calendar is a Superb and Serviceable Work of 


WHEN OPEN ABOUT THE 


: SIZE OF THIS ENTIRE ADVERTISEMENT Art, Lithographed in Ten Rich Colors and Gold. 


$50 °° in Value for $2°° in Cash 


-§@ First. The Christian Herald Every Week Free from Date to January 1, 1901. Second. The 
Christian Herald Every Week During 1901. Third. A Superb American Beauty, Double Century, Drop ; 
Leaf Calendar Worth $1.00. Fourth, ‘Masterpieces of American Eloquence’’— Over 500 Large Pages, with neler 
Numerous Illustrations. gg ga The Entire List for Only $2.00.-gMg Who can afford to Miss BinsMigsdaprord ae or 
this Golden Opportunity? | Money Promptly Refunded if Too Late or if not Entirely Penney Act To-day ! — To-morrow may be Too Late. 
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